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PART I. 

PEKLIBINAET. 


1. The terutorial rule in India of tlie East India Company 
extended in point of time from the Administration of Mr. Hastings, 
the first Governor-General, to the Administration of Lord Canning, 
the first Yiceroy. During this period of about ninety years the Indian 
Peninsula suffered, in one part or another, from twelve famines and four 
severe scarcities : hut no attempt was made in those early years of our 
dominion to grapple with the famine question, or to construct any system 
of famine relief. "When a famine occurred, the efforts made to relieve 
distress were usually on a small scale, disconuected and spasmodic. 
A little employment was offered to the able-bodied, and a little gratuitous 
relief was distributed to the helpless from scanty funds collected from 
tlie charitably disposed. But there was no systematized and sustained 
action, and but little expenditure of public money. Amid the wars 
and distractions and financial difficulfies that attended the building up 
of an Empire, the claims of famine relief attracted small attention. 

2. Since the transfer of the government from the East India 
Company to the Crown, there hare been seven famines and one severe 
scarcity in various p'ovinces of British India. The first of these was 
caused by the failiue of the spring crops of 1861; but it affected a 
comparatively small tract of country ; and it rests in official memory — 
it has faded out of the people’s minds — only because poor-houses were 
then first used as a means of relief, and becaiise it was made the occasion 
of the first famine ( |quiry instituted by any Government in India. 

3. That enquivjr had but little educative effect on the public mind 
for, when the great famine of 1866, commonly known as the Orissa 
famine,* supervened, the principles and methods of relief administration 
were still unsettled and unformed. 

The Orissa famine may be regarded as the turning point in the 
history of Indian famines ; for, in the course of the enquiry conducted 
into it by the Commission presided over by the late Sir George Campbell, 
the foundations were laid of the humane policy, which the Government 
of India hare now adopted. The Report of that Commission was not 
immediately fruitful, so far as the formulation of a system of relief was 
concerned ; but it effectually called attention to the responsibilities which 
rested on the Government in famine years. 

4. Accordingly, when the failure of the rains of 1868 caused 
intense famine in Eajputana, and severe scarcity with local famine in 
parts of the Horth-IVestem Provinces, the Punjab and other regions, 
unprecedented action was taken by the GK)vemment to relieve distress. 
The humane principle of saving eveiy life was now first enunciated, and 
a departure was made from the hitherto accepted policy of leaving to 
public charity the duty of providing funds for grattxitous relief. The 
total expenditm*e of Government money on relief in 1869 (46 lakhs) 
may not appear large in the light of later experience ; but a distinct 
advance was made in both the principles and practice of famine relief. 


It affected parts of Hadias, Bengal and Xortltern India also. 
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ibe neeessi-ous' ibe means relief in limes of famine. Bur- it ires 
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«- In ibis spirit ibe Pzorddonal Pamine Code uas framed, and ibe 
— od^iu nolicT of famine relief administraiicn —as determined. That 
Tvas brought to a cracial test in ibe famine of 15?6-P7, and 



demonstrated ibe' success —Men a ^Mem of relief based upon item 
^^ild acMev-e- TThererer there uas failure, ii- u-as cue not so muen to 
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D. But, ulule couHrming tho principlas enunciated 1)^ the Commis- 
sion of ISSO, the Commission of 1803 dopavtcd from them in recommend- 
ing a more lihcml U’ape and a freer extension of gratuitous relief. 
ISforoovcr, their repeated warnings against any measures of relief 
involving an eleineiit of risk were, in ctTcct, an invitation to recode from , 
(he strictness, or, as we prefer to call it, the prudent boldne'S, of tho 
former policy. 

10. Before these i-ccommondations had heen fully considered and 
incorporated into the Provincial Pamiuc Codes, tho drought of 1^00 
occurred ; and Local Governments wore compelled to face another great 
famine, without a settled policy, and in nearly all oases with their 
Baminc Codes still unrovised. This led to uncertainty and oscillation 
in the ap])licat.ion and guidance of measures of relief ; and into the 
results of this xinccrtainty, as wtdl as into tho whole question of famine 
adminislralion, wo have now been inslrnctcd to enquire. 

11. ‘Wo are directed to examine, in the light of the fresh cxpcrionco 
now gained, the administration of relief in all its hranches, tho cost of 
(he recent operations, and tlio c.xtent of tho mortality ; to consider 
what now problems have arisen, and how far events confirm the wisdom, 

or suffccst the amendment, of the recommendations made hy the last - , 
Commission. Our mandate also rcqiiircs us to deal, in their broad 
asiiccts, with the questions of the collection of tho land revenue and tho 
grant of advances to agriculturists ; to investigate the existing practice 
with regard to loans to cultivators in the several provinces ; and to 
advise as to tho necessity for revised iustructions on these important 
sttbiccts. Pinally, wo arc permitted to record any recommendations 
or opinions, which may bo of use in tho anticipation or treatment of 
future famines. 

12. Our mandate, though wide. Is however, limited hy two 
important reservations. In. tho first place, all questions of a technical 
character concerning the programmes of public works, which existed in 
the several provinces at tho outbreak of the famine, as well as concerning 
the utility of tho works constructed, are excluded from our investiga- ' 
tion ; these questions have been reserved for separate enquiry. In tho, 
second place, wo are prevented from making any enquiry into relief 
administration in Kativo States, althoiigh wo arc instructed to report on 
“the extent, nature, and general causes of immigration from Kative 
States into British districts ; its ofTccl upon relief measures in them ; 
how it was dealt with ; and what better arrangements for concerted 
action hotween British and Native authorities can he devised.” Tho 
prohibition ag.iiust making enquiries into tho relief administration in 
Native States has disabled us from dealing thoroughly witli tho question 

of immigration into British districts. On such a very diflicult and com- 
plex question it is impossible to give full advice without knowing all the 
facts and hearing both sides of tho case. 

13. Our instructions permitted ns to deal with tho famine adminis- 
tration in every part of tho British India. But relief was conducted on 
so small a scale in Sladras, Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, 
that tho lessons to ho learned in these provinces wore few and not 
significant. T’he points' involved could ‘he studied .on a larger scale 
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elsewhere. Besides, our Commission includes members who had, 
each in his own province, either actually directed, or become aquaintod 
with the direction of, the relief operations in question. Wo therefore 
did not think it necessary to visit these provinces, or to summon from 
them any witnesses for oral examination, but wo have issued intoiTO- 
gatorics and we have examined the official reports and opinions, which 
have been placed at our disposal. Our local enquiries have, thus, been 
confined to the Central Pi’ovinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer and the 
Delhi Division of the Punjdb, in which tracts alone the famine was 
extensive or severe ; and to the experience gained in these tracts wo 
shall principally refer in the course of our report. 

14j. The area affected by the recent famine, at the time of maximunii 
pressure, in the five British provinces, to which our enquiries extended, 
was roughly 175,000 square miles, and the population of that area was 
26 millions according to the census of 1891. Including the less allliotod 
parts of British India, the area and the' population affected wore, in 
round numbers, 189,000 square miles and 28 millions respectively. 

35. The circumstances of the famine of 1899-1900 are in many 
ways peculiar. Both in its material manifestations and in the attitude 
of the people, it differs from preceding famines. Nor was its ' itensity 
imiform over the whole tract affected. Over large areas the conditions 
wore rather those of scarcity than of famine ; but in both scarcity 
and famine areas the difficulties were aggravated by the fact that the 
failure of the crops was attended, in many parts of the affected provinces, 
by a failure of the water-supply, and also by a failuro of fodder, which 
in parts of Bombay Avas praotioally complete Tliis shortness of the 
water-supply and dearth of fodder told heavily on men and cattle, and 
enormously increased the difficulties of administration. Moreover, in 
the districts bordering on Native States immigration added very greatly 
to the anxieties of the local officers. 

16. But the most distinctive feature of the recent famine from the 
administrative point of view was the numbers of persons who came 
on State relief. These far exceeded the numbers of any previous famine. 
We compare in the following table the population affected and the 
number of imits relieved during the two recent famines in the provinces 
speciQod : — 


rrorince. 

1800*07.« 

1B99-1P00. 

Variation 
per cent in 
l80Mf>00of 
pop'ilotlon of 
auceted tract. 

Variation 
iirr Debt, In 
rsoS'lS 0 of 
mllllnna of nnlta 
rollorcd. 

PMnlailon 
' oiafrected 
tract. 

Uillfoni of * 
unite 
rollercd. 

Popniatlon 

ofafTected 

traot. 

Umioniiot 

nnl(. 

rrlloTCd. 

Cciitinl ProTiiiooa . 

0,462,000 

163 

10,418,460 

666 

+01 


Bornr ' . . 

1,183,000 

6 

2,807,040 


+ 145 


B<tin1>ay . . 

6,806,000 

119 

to, 776,603 


+42 


Ajiiirr . . . 

««• 


642,368 

wm 

... 


Pnnj'ib . . 

8,167,000 

22-4 

tl,496,323 


-63 

+119 


* Thcao figarcf aro Hken from the table on pngo 303 of the Hcport of the Famine CommUalon of 1609. 

1 Three are tiic fignrea given bj the Bombay Goremment, The oeneai flgnree for 1891 of the whole dUtrleti Are, roaghlyr 
111 mllUoni. 

t Thrte are the flgurei gtren for the popnlatlop of the Area afTceted. The total pcpnlttlon In the diitrlcte alTocted 
WM S,3&8.000, 
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The inoronso iu \inhs rcliovod was, thus, out of all jiropoition to the 
iuoroasc iii luuuhers inhabiting afTeclctl tracts. Iir certain regions an 
increase of relief lust year, as compared Avith 1897, was to bo expected, 
seeing that the later famine folloAvcd so soon after the earlier one, and 
that both had been preceded in most prorinces by a series of bad years. 
Hut, allowing for these considerations, we still regard the increase 
shouTi as A’cry remarkable and beyond probable expectation. Wo are 
by no means prepared to acccjit the view that tlio number of persons 
relieved is the only or proper measure of the pressure of a famine; 
because it is obvious tliat these numbci's may bo affected by many 
considerations, such as the attitude of the people, or the laxity or 
stringency of the terms on Avhich relief is administered. • 

17. On a review of the evidence then in existence the Famine Com- 
mission of ISSO estimated that 15 per cent, of the poimlation affected 
was the maxinmm number likely to be in receipt of relief in the worst 
months; and that about 7 or S per cent. Avas the aA'crage number likely 
to require relief continuously for the space of a year. The Commission 
of 1S9S pointed out that these pi*opoi*tions had been largely exceeded in 
certain areas in 1897. Hut a much greater excess has been recorded 
oA’cr larger area.*:, and for longer periods, in the recent famine, parti- 
cularly in the Central Provinces. The following table shows the pro- 
portion of the population seeking relief at different periods : — 


rtrtftitajt eftetai tttinUr rtlittrj »m fcfufoffoit pfarea ttjieiei. 


rrotlaff. 

End of 

Deecmt'cr WOO. 

1 

rnflol 
M»di IVM). 

Tnaot 

Mijr iroo. 

Beginning of 
August WOO. 

1 

Soctnitlas ot 
SepU-nibcr IWO. 

Central rrovincos • 

14-50 

lS-70 

2313 

2228 

1 

17-89 

llotar . . . ' 

88 

i:«-4 

16-7 

12-8 

6-5 

Bomb iT . . . . 

621 

1303 

12-28 

lG-41 

12-0 

Ajmrr • . . 

20-8 

18-3 

20 7 


10-1 

Panjitb .... 

?27 

13-20 

106 


2-4 


18. In the Bctul district of the Central Provinces the astonishinsr 
proportion of 20*35 per cent, of the total district population were in receipt 
of relief from the end of October 1S99 ; that is, from a time Avhen, in other 
famines, only paupers set free by the contraction of priA^ate charity had 
to bo dealt Avitli. From the middle of November 1899 to the middle 
of September 1900 the percentage never fell below 24-3G; for many 
weeks it Avas over 30, and for tAvo months it Avas over 40, per cent. The 
figures for the Raipur district ’give oven more astounding results ; 
in the end of July 1900 the enormous proportion of 44*61 per cent, of 
the population wore on relief ; while a few days later the number of 
kitchens in this district was 2,718, at which daily meals were given to 
663,658 persons, or 42 per cent, of the total population. Simultaneously, 
in the adjacent district of Hilaspur, in which the crop failure is shown to 

* The pcrcciita{res nrc cftlculated on tlic popcbtlon sliomi ts stfccted at the aeretnl periods In the returns submitted to os bi 
the Local Oorornmeut, Calculated on the total population aflooted nt the time of greatest pressure (t.s.i lO.dlSjiJD). the percent- 
ages would be— 

End of December 1600 . • • • 11*20 End of hla; 1000 16*84 

End of March 1000 16*11 beginning pf August 1000 . • , * 22*89 

Oeginniog of September 1000 • . . J 7 « 89 , 

2 
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have been, practically the same as in Baipur, only 17’3 per cent, of the 
population affected were in receipt of relief. Pacts like these impress us 
with the importance of the personal equation in famine administration. 

19. High percentages — though not so high as those of the Central 
Provinces — were shown elsewhere. In the Buldana district of Bcrar 
for over six months about 25 per cent, of the population were in receipt 
of relief ; hut during a considerable part of the time the numbers were 
influenced by immigration from Hyderabad. In Bombay the percentages 
reached these high figures only in Gujarat during the rains, and 
in .Ahmeduagar and Sholapur, where the numbers were largely swollen 
by immigrants. In Ajmer the figures were high, but it was the 
second year of continuous distress, and there was undoubtedly much 
immigration. In the Hissar district of the Punjab the fibres w'ere 
high for six months, but the district had suffered from a series of bad 
years. 

20. Another distinctive feature of the recent famine is the steady 
and unbroken rise in -most provinces in the numbers relieved. In other 
famines the harvesting of the spring crops has led to the permanent 
or temporary departure of large numbers from the works; but in 
the recent famine the rahi harvest had no effect whatever, except in 
the Punjab, on the numbers on relief,’ w'hich continued steadily to rise* 
Again, in other famines, on the break of the rains, the people were 
quick to resume their ordinary avocations; but in the recent famiTiq 
the numbers relieved, particularly in the Central Provinces, instead of 
falling, on the break of the monsoon, continued to rise, and reached 
their maximum during the rains, after the demand for -agricultural 
labour had set in. ’ 


Statement showing the total number of persons relieved at different periods. 


Date.* 

Central 

Frorlnces. 

Denr. 

Bombay. 

Ajmer. 

Fonjab. 

mgm 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

hdi 

B3 

2Sth Ootobei 1899 

38-3,231 

33,249 

130,296 

80,557 

69,143 

688476 

25tli November 1899 . 

768,668 

79,760 

261,003 

88,367 

71,069 

1,271,767 

- 23rd December 1899 . 

1,167,701 

239,097 

629,083 

113,290 

108,823 

2,167,994 

’20tb January 1000 

1,459,696 

306,366 

790,681 

91,922 

161,442 

2,800,106 

17tb February 1900 . 

1,437,922 

317,171 

1,067,716 

103,319 

219,042 

3,146,199 

Slst Narob 1900 . . 

1,674,623 

363,611 

1,259,043 

100,139 

197,589 

3,494,935 

28tb April 1900 

.1,776,058 

396,643 

1,308,432 

134,785 

170,874 

.3,786,792 

26tb llay 1900 . 

-1,962,987 

46^,311 

1,185,847 

134,761 

157,336 

3,897,241 

30ib June 1900 - . . 

1;9S4,178 

608,422 

' 1,329,840 

161,099 

171,878 

4,095,417 

28tb July 1900 . . 

2,293,010 

637,747 

1,486,998 

104,732 

180,663 

4,606,150 

'18tb August 1900 

2,251,763 

231,201 

1,213,203 

70,642 

99,802 

3,866,501 

29tb September 1900 . . . 

1,118,110 

188,057 

837,802 

29,017 

29,468 

2,202.454' 

27tb October 1900 . . 

323,690 

101,397 

404,103 

626 

593 

830,409 

S-ltb November 1900 -. . 

873 

12,463 

215,439 

248 

1 **' 

.229,023 


* Th6 figiiR6 Bte glTen Sn Bomo prorinces fordlightly differeat dates to those showa !n cedomn. The fisores of the 
nearest date have In each cases heen.tahen. 
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21. "Wc Imvc cai'efully oonsitlorcd tlicso figures in conjimction 
with iho recent agrarian history of tho . districts, and the incident of 
immigration ; and wo arc of opinion that they cannot ho taken as a 
measure of tho disti'css without very great Tcscr\'ations. In certain 
districts, as wo shall have occasion to point out, people in sore need of 
relief Avero denied it in the early stages of tho famine, owing to defect- 
ive administration : but in the main, and taking tho famine period as a 
Avholo, the relief dislrihtited Avas excessive. IVc have no doubt that 
the excess is to bo accounted for by an imperfect enforcement of 
tests on relief Avorks, by a too ready admission to gratuitous relief 
and by a greater readiness on the pcox)lc*s part to accept relief owing, 
to the demoralizing influences of tho lArcccding famine. The general 
position in the Central Provinces was described by the Chief Com- 
missioner in Pebruary 1900 as follows : “ Taught by their recent ex- 
perience in 1890-97 the people looked from the first all too Avillingly 
to Government for relief, and the oflicei*s were urgent to anticipate 
distress.” The same readiness to take relief Avas evident elsewhere. 
The failure of the rabf aud maftua crops, which in some localities 
Avas cnm])lelc, no doAiht accounts to some extent for tho numbers on 
the Avorks from March ouAA-ards in most xwovinces ; but the main cause 
Av.as the rush for charity, Avliiob unbraced the administration, resulting 
in a laxity of tests, that made the charity still more attractive and the 
caAise of much demoralization. 

22. Reserving the question of mortality during the famine for 
full treatment in the second part of the report., avo desire here to notice 
the cost of the operations. Wo find that in the provinces which we 
visited (the expenditure in the other tlwee provinces was small being 
less than five lakhs of rupees) tho following expenditure has been 
inciArrcd ; — 


! 

rroTlKe«, 

Cirvr.diUft 

oa woiki. 

iDtIdrnee 

pcrtKlt 

c-n 

wofks. 

Cxpendtlon 
it euTrrd in 
CrfttQilflQI 
TCUtf. 

Inrldenee 
per ttnii 
irMufnndj 
relirTcU. 

Total 

expoudiiaro. 

IncMeoe 
per onlt 
rtlleTc^ 


Be. 

A. 

P- 

Bs. 

A. p. 

Be. 

A. p. 

Cfntral rrorineci .. 

2, CO, 39, SCO 

1 

8 

1,67,66,836 


4,37.00,716 

1 3 

Bcrar . . . 

60,C0,23S 

O 

1 

21.98,064 

0 11 

1,11,58,222 

1 8 

Bombay . • . 

2,77,60, 7fl7‘ 

1 

8 

0855,008 

1 1 

1 

3,76,76,466 

1 6 

Ajmer ... 

28,73,630 

1 

9-3 

6,42,166 


35,16,690 

1 5 

FnnjlSb ... 

31,4!, 59.S 

1 

7'1 

i 

8,05,676 

0 9-7 

40,38,269 

1 3 

7otat. . 

6,06,60,008 

1 

^ 1 

3,03,20,369 

0 11 

9,99.06,367 

1 4 


Wc fear that even these high figures will he found to have understated 
the actual expenditure. Advances have been made to the extent of 
more than one and three-quarter crores of rupees, a large proportion of 
AA'hich will ho irrccovcrahlo ; and suspensions of revenue have been made 
to the amount of tvro ororos of rupees, a large portion of which will 
have to ho remitted. Making allowances for losses of revenue in 
other departments, we think that this famine Avill in - the end have 
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cost tlie State not less than ilfteen crores of rupees or ten million pounds 
sterling This expenditure far exceeds that incurred in any previous 
famine. We do not for a moment advocate a departure from the humane 
policy of famine relief laid down by the Government of India; hut 
experience has shown that the obieot in view can be attained at a mode- 
rate cost and with little demoralization, if prudence and foresight be 
duly exercised, and if means be properly adjusted to ends.. 

23. Such, then, in broad outline are the circumstances with which 
we have to deal. In examining them we shall look to the past mainly 
with the object of extracting from it lessons for guidance in future 
struggles. Our aim will be to re-state the principles by which alone 
famine relief on a great scale can be successfully administered. In so 
doing we shall not ignore the peculiarities of local circumstances, or 
attempt to fetter the discretion, which Local Governments should always 
exercise within the limitations of accepted principle. In this spirit we 
now proceed to trace the course of a famine from its start to indicate 
the dispositions by which it should be faced, the measures by which it 
should be met, and the tactical errors which should be avoided in com- 
bating it. We - shall illustrate our advice or warnings by examples 
drawn from the experience of last year ; and we shall close our report 
by discussing certain questions and making recommendations, which 
bear upon the prevention of famine in the futm’e. 



PART 11. 


•THE ADMINISTRATION’ OF RELIEF. THE FAMINE CODES. 


Section I, — Standing Preparations. 

2-1. Recent experience has shown that no part of India, if unpro- 
tected by iiTigation, can he considered free from the danger of a de- 
ficient rainfall, and the consequent failure in the harvest, which a short 
rainfall entails. A large part of the Central Provinces was not long 
ago regarded as immune from famine, and the possibility that Gujarat 
would be desolated by drought and hunger was not foreseen. Nor was 
the occurrence of two great famines within so short a period antici- 
pated in any quarter. The unexpected, however, happened, and found 
the arrangements in most provinces incomplete. The first danger, 
then, of a practical kind to which the experience of the late famine 
points is the danger of unpreparedness. Against this danger the 
safeguards are — 

(1) an efficient system of intelligence ; 

( 2) effective programmes of relief works ; 

-■ (3) re.<erves of establishment ; 

(4) reserves of tools and plant. 

25. Systems of intelligence . — The Famine Commission of 1S80 
commented unfavourably on the character of the information regard- 
ing agricultural matters, and the means of collecting it, which were at the 
time available to Local Governments. Since then mattere have greatly 
improved both in regard to the quality and quantity of statistical informa- 
tion collected and the agencies employed in collecting and recording it. 
In consequence of this improvement early estimates of the degree of 
anticipated crop failure were got out in 1899, and the various Adminis- 
trations were warned in time of the coming pressure. 

26. So far as the subordinate grades of the Intelligence Department 
are concerned, we have few recommendations to make. We consider it 
of urgent importance in Bombay that the village accoimtant should be 
placed under the supervision of the Circle Inspector, who in his turn 
should be brought more immediately under the control of the district 
authorities, and we would add that all statistical information regarding 
the district should go through the Collector’s office and be compiled and 
collated there under the Collector’s supervision. For example, the 
mortality statistics in Bombay are now sent direct from the mdmlatddr . 
to the sanitary authorities, without passing through the Collector’s 
bauds. The mortality statistics are the gauge of distress as well as of 
disease, and the present Bombay system thus keeps the gauge out of 
the hands of the Collector We also take this opportunity of insisting 
on the advantages, already recognised in the rules of most provinces, 
of co-ordinating the information received and of constantly revising it to 
meet the requirements of practical administration. In order that' this 
important work may be duly done, we consider that it is necessary to 

3 
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strengtlien district estaljlisliineiits, both in actual numbers and by the 
introduction of Inspectors {ledntingos) "wbo have received an agricultural 
training. 

27. Programmes of worJts . — In no province •were well considered pro- 
grammes of public or -vdllage works ready at the beginning of the famine. 
The rapidity with which this famine followed on the last is, no doubt, one 
great rea'on for this want of preparedness ; another explanation is the 
failure to recognize in advance the importance of -vallage works and 
the necessity of having proper programmes of them. Whatever be the 
explanation, the fact remains that the programmes were^ not ready ; 

• and many of the difficulties met with later on were connected with this 
fact. As, however, the whole subject of the pingrammes has been 
reserved for separate enq'uiry, it is only necessary for us to consider their 
place in the scheme of relief, and the means to secure that they shall 
be complete and that the officers concerned shall be ready to open the 
works contained in them. From the standpoint of famine relief we 
consider it essential that the exact local situation of all works on the 
programme should he denned and be easily recognizable; that all 
necessary nieasarements should have been made ; and that the estimates 
of probable cost and of the number of labourers, which each work is able 
to employ, should be ready. .To secure the constant revision of the 
programmes of public works, we suggest that current projects of the 
Public Works Department should be embodied in the famine pro- 
grammes. The same procedure should apply in regard to works the cost 
of which is debitable to local funds. We also consider it essentinl that 
full and detailed programmes of village works, .whether they are to be 
conducted by the revenue authorities or by private persons, should be 
prepared by the former with professional assistance, and that every year 
enquiry should be ' made and information recorded as to the private 
persons able and willing to undertake the con^ruction of such works. 

' 28. Reserves of esldblishment . — The great difficulty in every 

famine is to get together suitable establishments. In this perhaps 
more than in any other matter is it necessary to be prepared. It 
would be easy to multiply instances in which the policy of the Local 
Government was hampered, or the administration was diverted from its 
proper course, by the insufficiency of establishments. To take only a 
few— the rush on the works in the Buldana district of Berar and in 
the Chhattisgarh Di-vision of the Central Provinces, and the complete 
disorganization of those works ; the failure to open works at an early 
period of the distress in the Ceuti-al Provinces ; in Bombay the un- 
readiness of the Public Works Department in nearly all districts, the 
system of -weekly instead of daily payments, the prolongation of the 
test -n’orks stage, the demoralization caused by the minimum wage, with 
its sequel, the penal wage : all these were due, in the main, to want of 
establishment. We recognize the difficulties that the Local Governments 
had to contend with, and the self-sacrificing zeal of their officers in their 
efforts to remove those difficulties, though -we do not think that their 
efforts tapped all sources of supply. But the disasters which were caused 
by the dearth of establishments accentuate the importance for the future 
of maintaining in every histriot, or in every division, lists of all persons 
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for employ inniil. particularly of persons likely to make civil 
odiciTS, cliar::o ollloi'rs, wirk agents, and circle ofiicci'S, vlictlior tliey 
aro nln’ady in tiovernnn'nt cinploynicnt, or are unsncccg'ifiil Imt 
nj'jjr.n-etl rainHda(cs for it. Tlnri! is a natural i)r.-jufHcc amongst 
jirofcS'jionnl rntm airainst ike employment of those who have not rc-eived 
a jm»fi *>sional tmining; hut in limes of famine the net must he cast 
wide and cxpiTienco has shown what vaUiahle material lies unnoticed 
in nno\pivte<l quarters. The Dluc.itional Department, in particular, 
has hcen aide on emergency to supply very trustworthy anti efficicinf 
famine crtic ’rj. In Gtijarat schnolaiastcrs were stieecssfully enlisted as 
c.ishieri, atid. although they had not the facility of trained account- 
ants, ihey ari' said to have hcen preferred hy the jwj^plc. In Gujarat, 
ng:\in, as in Iteninl and the Xorth-lVc-'lern rrm'inecs in 3S!i7, educated 
youni: men. Mho had no! adopted any career in life, M'ere found to 
make cfiieient charge and ciivlc oJlicers. Jixpcriencc in this and the 
last fmnine shows how quickly <vluc.ated men learn M’luit they have to 
do, and hon- sp-otj lltey .acquire the necessary faculty of control. 

1!9, Jirpf'rrrF of tnoh ond planl. — The Mant of tools was felt at 
the outset not less than tlie want of I'stahlishiuenl. This lias hcen tho 
expi ricnee in most famines, u-jth the nv.ult that the jieojdo sit doim, 
often for many days, and ahandon themselves to idleness. The market 
at the time cannot sxipply the Government and its oflicer.s with tools 
and plant suflieicnt to ni»‘ct at once the domands arising simultaneously 
fmm e\i<’nsive nre.as of distress; and tve then’fore advise that a large 
r*s( rvc of t'sds .should he maintaincil hy the I’uhlic Works l)cp.arftnt’nt 
in ••very j»ntvinee. Tin* initial cost of sn«;h a reserve is .small, and the 
deterior.ation of stock is trilling. Such a rcsi.'rve, snllieiont to supjdy 
the jaimher.s on ivorks in tho tnonth of January of tho ivor.st famine 
yc.ar «<n record, wonlil give the Tuhlie Works Dejiart incut breathing 
time, .and go far to prevent those dcmoniliring rushc.s on the avorks to 
avhich ive have alluded. f 


SitmON II. — Jk’srons of experienre. 

There .are c<’rtain gencr.aliz;itions from e.\pi>ricucc u-hich ivo place 
in the front of our n'commendations. 

no, J’til heart into the people . — desire to jdaco special emphasis 
on the immense iiniwrfance of “ moral stmt cgj-.” There is no great or 
evil than the dejiression of the iicople. It is a ni.atter of universal 
esporienee that moral dcjircssion le.ads down a sliatqi incline to physical 
deterioration. A main trait in Oriental character is pronenoss to suc- 
cuinh to diflieultics and to accept them as inevitable. But, if given 
lic.art at an early stage, tho Orhmlal will light upon tho side of the 
Government, which is his own; for his belief in tho pou’cr of Govern- 
ment is of a kind which to Western id«ias is almost profane. The 
fullest advantage should he taken of (his belief at all stages, hut espe- 
cially at the outset, for tho moral impetas given thou should last through 
the first period of the famine. It is scarcely possible to ovoretato the 
tonic clfcct upon (he people of early pro]virations, of an early enlistment 
of non-otlicial agency, of liberal advances in the earliest stages, and of 
early action in regard to .suspensions of revenue. 
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31. Proceed from the beginning on a comprehensive plan and 
publish it, — Amidst the manifold details of a Code there lies a danger 
tliat the broad principles of famine relief may escape the notice of those 
who have to administer it. It is- only on a knowledge of principles that 
the various incidents of famine administration settle into their proper 
places, and it is obviously of importance that all controlling officers 
sliould understand the principles and bearings of what they have to do. 
It may he hoped that in the revision of the various Provincial Pamine 
Codes, which will doubtless he now nndertahen, the principles of famine 
relief will, so far as possible, he laid down as well as the practice ; 
hut we think it Iiighly desirable that on the thresliold of great relief 
operations the Local Government should call the attention of its officers 
to the main objects to he home in mind, and the rhain lines of action 
to he followed. In illustration of what we advise wo may point to the 
scries of circulars issued in August 1899 by the Administration of the 
Central Provinces. These circulars, though on some points open to 
objection, had, on the whole, an excellent effect ; for in no province was 
there less misunderatanding of the intentions of the Government than 
in the Central Provinces. In Bombay, on the other hand, the apparent- 
absence of a clear appreciation on the part of its officers as to what 
the general administrative policy of the Bombaj' Government was, led 
to hesitation and misunderstandings, which would, we think, have been 
avoided had a clear plan been laid down and published in advance. And 
in other provinces also such action on the part of the Government w’ould 
Imvo prevented inconvenience. 

32. jUIahe liberal preparations in advance of pressure, — In this 
matter it is necessary to take financial risk. The money spent in 
preparation may, indeed, bo wasted ; but the loss is trifling in com- 
parison -vvith the expenditure which want of preparation entails. It is 
of the first importance that the machineiy should be ready, and that no 
greater pressure should be put upon it than it can respond to. If the 
standing preparations that we advocate are elficiontly maintained, it will 
only he necessary to expand them on occasion. 

33. Once tlie prepai'ations have been made, wait on evenfs. — We do 
not overlook the fact tliat sloamcss to recognize the presence or realize 
the intensity of famine has been one of the chief causes of failure in the 
treatment of it ; but none the less are we impressed with the danger of 
desiKindcnt views. Again, there is a natural tendency, when large pre- 
p.arations have been made, to be quick in acting upon them. Thei'c is 
also the danger of false alarms — a point to which we shall refer again 
in discussing the advant.agcs of test works. It is enough to say here 
that it is never safe to aot on a priori assumptions of distress. The 
deiMsion in the Central Provinces to act in advance of disclosed pressure 
led, we consider, to unnecessary relief at the outset, and to untoward 
event.s subsequently. Action in advance of disclosed jircssurc involves 
gn‘al risk of e.vtravaganco and demoralization. 

3t. JSnttg from the outset injlnmtial nou-oficial interests into 
iov. 'h trjlh,attd support of, the official organisation. — Wo advocate, at all 
st.-ijr.-s, the greater U‘=o of non*ollieiiil agency. In those provinces in nhich 
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tUnro nro inllucnUftllniKlowncrs it is most important to nssociato them 
from tljc outsi’t with the Administration, as well in forecasting the 
])roh:ihlc degree of jirossurc as in niahing preparations to meet it and 
in carrving relief mcastires into effect. AVo shall hereafter strongly 
recommend the po’icy of administering relief as far as possible through 
privates agency. I'or such a policy to he snecessful, it is essential to 
have a di'tailed plan of private relief works made out from the hegitming 
and to have seeure<l, in advanec, the consent of landowners and men 
of h«'<l influoneo to take upon themselves the responsibility for con- 
trolling and executing these works It is especially important to asso- 
oitfe the Iniidowncrs with the Govennnent in finaneial respoasihility 
for Works calculated to he locally reproductive ; and with this object a 
scheme should he jirejinn'-'d ln*forohand, specifying the extent to which 
the landowners will voluntarily undertake the con*-truction of thase 
works, either at their own expense, or aided by advances, partly or 
wliolly recoverable, made, by the State. .Such advances may he made to 
I'indrtwmu's on their own security or, in the laT-c of village communities, 
on the joint security of their principal memhers. Indeed, it may ho 
jv>-;>.ilile for oflieers of tact and personal inflticnce to induce the land- 
owners or village contnmnities to nndcrtnko, on receipt of reasonable 
eontribntions from the State, llic entire administnition of famine relief 
on lb»'ir (»>tat^‘s, or in Ibcir villngis. Wo were struck by the little use 
made of Tum-uflleiil agency iu every province in the rccctit famine; 
.and ibis i*- the imjin-ssion, we gather, that was left upon the public 
mind. 

Jlo. Ajipriittl a JTaiuin/' Coiiwiitisioner tcherc the head of the Local 
yUhnUrntraiinu rattuol he hia men J'amtnc Commissioner.— This recom- 
mendation was made by the Famine Commission of ISSO. The chief 
advantages of such an njipoiiifmcnt arc uniformity of jwocedurc, 
])romptitude in action, the reduction of correspondence by frequent por- 
sfiiial coaferoaces, and tlie speedy removal of any misunderstanding of 
orders. To secure these advjintmjes, it i.s ucccss.ary that the Famine 
CommisMoner .cbuuld bo constantly moving about, supondsing opora- 
tiojis and gi\ ing jidvico and instructions on the spot, with the authority 
of the Local (lovcrnmcnt. No Provincial Government appointed a 
Famine Commissioner in 11)00, but in Bombay the Chief Secretory to 
Government made inspctdion touns, during which he exercised to 
some extent the functions of a Famine Commissioner. jMi*. Montcatli’s 
tours were most nseftil ; he detected many abuses and defects of admin- 
istration, and wc* .should be prPi>ared to cite the generally bencticial 
results of bis insjaictions as .supporting our rocommondation for the 
appointment of a ]'’aminc Commissioner, especially in a jirovince admin- 
istered by a Governor in Council. But in Gujarat the Chief Secretory’s 
ill-defined i)osition led to misiuulci\stauding and failure in action, which 
would have been avoided had the Bombay Govonunont appointed him to 
ho a l^amine Commissioner in precise and definite terms. It is absolutely 
essential to keep distinct the functions of a Famine Commissioner, 
who is a high executive oflicer, exercising ad hoc the powers of the 
Local Government, and the functions of a Famine Secretary, which are 
in no way executive. 

‘1 • 
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JIG. Create from the otiltct a ihnro'.tffhUi cfTictent acsor.ntf r.ud 
ruflil crtahlifthment . — Ouly those who hare had practical exp^'rionce can 
r'^ilizc what an a'ssistancc an efficient accounts ostablishni'.-nt is during 
the progress of a famine, and what an immense amount of subsequent 
labotir is caused by an inefficient establishment or an incoiuplete 
accounts system. "SVe cannot in-ist too strongly on tbo necessity for 
a uniform and simple sy.'tcm of accounts throughout a famine- 
There is no greater hindrance to executive officcre engaged in famine 
ndief than the liarassing demands upon their time <if an elaborate 
accounts system. accounts should from the outset bo conlrolhtl 

and worhed by a special staff organized by tbo Examiner of Tublic 
Works Accounts and the Accouulanl-Gcncral ; and travellin'; auditors 
sbcmkl be cm ploy (‘d to visit famine works periorlically, in order that tbo 
accounts niay be kept up to date and be limilly closed wlien tho relief 
operations have cnde<l. 


Skctiov III . — Danger Signals. 

37. The risks attaching to the iwlicy wliicli we advocate, of waiting 
on events nro reduced to a minimum bv a careful look-out for the reirukar 
jircmonilory symjitoms of distress. Apart from tbo failure in tho 
r.'iinfall, and the. mo^'cnioiits of prices, the following warnings are nearly 
always given and in .something like this order; — 

(1) the contraction of jirivatc charity, indicated hy the wander- 
ing of paupers ; 
the contraction of credit ; 

(3) feverish .activity in the grain trade ; 

{■!) n‘stlr>'.u(‘ss shown in an iucrea'-c of crime; 

(•') unusual movements of llock.s and herds in rcarch of j>a«turau'o ; 
(••) JUuisital wniidering of people. 

'I'u some exti’ni tlicse waminirs may be deceptive. The first flirce nnv 
le- only temponvry in character, us av.as the ca.se in tlio North- We'-tern 
l’rovinc»M in ; the full clTcvt of their nvaning i.s not known until 
te-t works have been ojirii'd. The fourth is often found to di-ajqH-ar 
dirictly tfto lir^t p.anic of rising prices has p.nssvd. 
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•and if our recommendations as to lists of establisliment and reserves of 
tools and plant are adopted, there should he no difficulty in meeting 
immediate requirements. But it will still he necessaiy to make active 
preparations for the future. 

III. — Liberal advances should he given at this stage for the con- 
struction of temporary, and the repair of permanent, •wells and for other 
village improvements— 

■ (i) as a means of employing labour ; 

(ii) as a means of securing the hharif and ralt crops ; 

(iii) as an act of -moral strategy, to give confidence to the people, 
and to stimulate local credit. 

This was recommended by the Commission of 1898, but little action 
was taken in any pro’vince. It is only necessary here to say thnt we 
attach special importance to advances at this early stage. 

IV. — ^The recruiting of non-official agency and the organization of 
private charity should.be vigorously taken in hand. 

V. — Liberal advances should also be given for the purchase of seed 
for the ensuing crop. The advances under Act XII of 18S4 in the 
months of September and October 1899 were small. 

VI. — The police should he supplied with funds to relieve -wanderers 
in distress. 

Vn. — ^Test works should be started, and poor-houses should be 
opened at the chief centres of population. 

VIII. — Enquiries as to suspension of revenue should be begun. 

IX. — Belief circles should be organized, and the necessary inspec- 
tions. should be made.' In those provinces which possess a well organ- 
ized TjiTid Becords system the bases of these relief cireles -will naturally 
be the kdmingo’s or superintendent’s circles. Butin provinces which do 
not possess .this organization it is desirable that in ordinary years relief 
circles should be marked out in anticipation of the need. 

X. — Preliminary lists should be dra-wn up of persons eligible for 
gratuitous relief. 

XT.-^If there are threatenings of a scarcity of fodder or drinking 
water, steps should he taken to meet it, and to encourage private 
enterprise to import fodder and to develop the water-supply. 

42. Organization of private charity, — This is one of the most 
difficult problems of relief and one of the most important. It is hard to 
induce the public to submit its charity to the regular and impersonal 
methods which alone can be successful in the long riin. The only 
chance of success is for the District Officer to take the lead at the 
earliest stage. Much was done in Surat and other individual districts, 
.but, generally speaking, the importance of this subject was, we think, 
hardly appreciated at its full value.' A very remarkable degree of 
success was. However, attained in Berar. In the three richer distiicts 
of Akola, Amraoti, and ElHchpur subscriptions were collected in cash 
or grain, and .non-official committees were appointed in all the villages 
to distribute doles and ■ clothing to the poor. -So efficient were the 
arrai^emeuts that this private charity had the effect of postponing, "we 
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Avcrc informed, ilio nooessity for any largo expansion of Government 
village relief, \in(il tlie hot weather had well advanced. This success is 
all the more noteworthy for having been achieved in a ryottcari 
country. 

•jn. Test icorl's — “Wo agree generally with the conclusions* of the 
rarnino Commission of 1808 ns to the conditions on which test works 
should ho conducted, hut wo arc of opinion that a greater prominence 
should ho given to them. IVe hcliovo that the right development of 
the relief sy. stem hingt's very greatly on the proper use of test works. 
They were generally \itili7.c<l in .all provinces except the Central 
Provinces, where they were only attempted in three districts. The 
defective management of ti'st works in tho Central Provinces during 
the famine of 1897 had aiiparently created a prejudice against the 
very notion of a test— a striking instance of the confusion of thought, 
which makes defective administration the standard and nicasviro of 
principles. The ohjection to test works rests also, it would seem, upon 
a miseonco])tion of their ohject, which is, “ not to relievo famine, hut 
to tost the prc*sc.nce of it ; not to appe.ase hunger, hut to find out whether 
people are hungry.” Without It's! works it is not possible to gauge the 
existence or the prossuri? of distress, or, again, to discover tho lime for 
entering upon suhst.antial me.asurcs of relief. In illustration of the 
v.alue of ti^st works wo would cite tho c.asc of tho Agra Division and 
tho afTected districts in Madr.is in ISOO, where m.any indications of 
famine wore ]iresent, and tho local ofllcers considered it at hand, hut 
where test works showed that, general mc.xsurcs of State relief were not 
required. IVo have no hesitation in recommending that tho omission 
to open tost works should not ho rcpe.atcd in any future famine. 

4 1. In regard to their management, we make the following recom- 
mendations ; — 

{a) The power to open them should rest with the Collector. 

(i) Whore ]inssihlc, they should he managed hy an ofiicor of tho 
Puhlic Works Doparlnicnt. The advantages of having pro- 
fcs’sional control .at the lest stage were recognized hy tho Com- 
mission of 1898 ; hut they do not seem to liavc boon always 
secured during the recent famine. But this professional 
control should not rcliovo tho Collector and his subor- 
dinates of complete responsibility for tho efficiency of the 
tost works. At no stage of relief is tho vigilance of the 
revenue .authorities more incessantly required, as experi- 
ence in the Bombay Dcoc.an shows. 

(c) Tho test should ho stringent, though not repellent. We 
agree with tho Commission of 1898 that payment should ho 
strictly hy results, with a maximum equal to tho normal 
Code wage ; that there should ho no minimum, no rest- 
day wage, and no allowance to dependants. Differing 
from tho Commission of 1898, wo think that in no case 
should power ho given to cam beyond tho normal Code 
wage. When it is desirable to permit additional earnings. 


* rntnRTBiili* 414, 415. 
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the time has come for conversion into regular relief worksi 
The conditions which we lay dbmi are hard, and they will 
not he long endured by the people ; hut it is of the essence of 
test works that the lesson which they are intended to teach 
should he quickly learned and unhesitatingly applied In 
Ajmer the tests were admittedly too lenient ; in Bombay 
they were unduly prolonged. The result in the former case 
was extravagance ; in the latter, inadequate relief. 

(d) The Commission of 1893 advised that the tasks should be 
“ not less than by the Code seale.” The Code tasks are 
only 75 per cent, of the task commonly performed bylabourers 
in ordinary times. The reasons given for the reduction of 25 
per cent, were “ the fact that a large proportion of the 
labourers are doing unaccustomed work ; that many may 
be physically and morally depressed ; and that the disrup- 
tion of their ordinary life and the novelty of their position 
on relief works probably act injuriously on their bodily 
powers.”* We are of opinion that these condition do not 
fully apply to test works, because these works ought to be 
opened at a Very early date, before such depression has 
appeared, and also because the first to come on relief 
are the labouring classes. We recommend that in the case 
of earthwork a task somewhat above the Code task should 
bo imposed, and, if the tost work be a village work, the 
full ordinary task. In the case of metal breaking, for 
. which special practice is required, we think that the Code 
task will ordinarily be suflaoiont. 

(c) Labour should be the only test ; neither a distance test nor 
compulsory residence should be imposed.' 

(/•) Complete muster rolls should be maintained on test works in 
order to record the proportion of sexes and classes coming 
to them. Experience, especially in the Deccan, shows that 
women and children not in need of relief are apt to flock in 
numbers to test works from the neighbouring viUagos. If 
their numbers are excessive, it may be desirable, as a tem- 
porary measure, to give the women and children cooked 
food as a wage, with a view to ascertaining the reality and 
extent of the pressure, 

45. Foorhotms. — The object of poorhouses is to collect and relieve 
jjaujiors sent adrift by the contraption of private charity. These unfor- 
tunate people gravitate at an early stage towards the towns, and poor- 
houses should therefore be opened in towns to receive them. Poorhouses 
should not be employed, as suggested by the Commission of 1880, to test 
the. need of any person to receive relief ; but at a later stage they may 
appropriately be used for contunaacious idlers. 

46. The opinion is hold in some quarters that by an early distribu- 
tion of gratuitous relief in the villages wandering can be prevented, and 
that thereby the need for poorhouses can be removed. In the Central 

* Paragraph 131 of thisBcporl of the Famiue Commission of 1880. 
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Proviiices tins vie^v is popular on account of the failure of poorhouses in 
those provinces, due to mismanagement, in 1897. Here, again, there is 
confusion of a matter of principle with a matter of administration. We 
strongly dissent from the view which dispenses udth poorhouses. We 
consider that the wandering of paupers at the outset is a signal for 
which the Administration ought to wait. We have, in the case of the 
Agra Division, to which we referred above, an illustration of the useful- 
ness of poorhouses ; they afforded ample relief and obviated the necessity 
for village doles to which many signs pointed. 

47. The Commission of 1898 regarded the question as one for ■ 
local discretion, but seems to have thought that the opening of poor- 
houses should be deferred until relief works and gratuitous relief had 
been commenced. We have already given reasons for thinking other- 
wise. Had they been opened in the Khandesh district in the early 
days of the famine, they would probably have saved much suffering. 
In short, poorhouses cost little ; they can do no harm, and they may 
postpone for the time or altogether the necessity for more extensive and 
costly measures of relief. 

Secoxb StA-gb. 

48. Directly the numbers attending test works indicate that furth®’^ 
relief measures are necessary a new stage begins, and the full machinery 
cf relief should be brought into play. We have considered whether 
at tliis or any other stage it is possible to distinguish, in the matter of 
relief, between the conditions of scarcity and of famine. We are unable 
to arrive at any satisfactory results; It is impossible to fix the formal 
language exactly the point where conditions of scarcity cease, and where 
conditions of famine begin. It is a question of degree, into the proper 
appreciation of which many considerations must enter, and which 
Local Governments alone are competent to decide. 

49. In any case there should be no delay whatever in converting 
test works into relief works directly they have served their purpose as 
tests. Conversion should take the form of the addition of relief to 
dependants, either by cooked food or by cash doles. The unfortunate 
delay in conversion in the Bombay Deccan, where in some cases the test 
works were maintained for three or four months, and were only then con- 
verted when the Chief Secretary came round on tour, leads us to think 
that a greater responsibility in this matter should be thrown on the 
Collector, and that he should be given power to order conversion, 
reporting his action at once to the Commissioner. 

50. Simultaneously village inspection must be fully developed ; the 
staff should be increased, and the circles mentioned in paragraph 41 
(IX) above should be sub-divided if sub-division be required. Where 
necessary, the village accountant should be given an assistant to carry 
on his ordinary duties : and the circles should be so arranged that every 
village may be carefully examined once a week by the circle officer, who 
should not be below the rank of a ndil) tahsfldar (head Mrhuti) or 
Ttdm'mgo (circle inspector). No effort should be spared to get 
responsible men for the post of circle inspectors. IVlen in permanent 
employ in other departments should be freely used, but ministerial 
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officers accustomed to sedentary work do not often make good circle 
officers. 

51. Tlio distribution of gratuitous relief should also begin when 
test worljs are converted to relief works : and care should ho taken to 
see that all those entitled hy the Code to receive it are brought upon 
the list. AVo were struck hy the failure of the local officers in Bombay 
to take the action in this respect which the Code and the orders of the 
Government required; a failure, which was one cause of the great 
moilality in Gujarat. On the other hand, the orders of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces to give gratuitous relief, oven to 
able-bodied labourers, between August and October ISbl), cannot bo 
approved. 

02. It is necessary at the outset to bo strict in the administration 
of gratuit ms relief, but the c.visting categories of persons entitled to 
such relief are sufficiently strict, iknd, while wo should strongly 
condemn, as demoralizing, any profusion in this matter, wo atlacli 
great importance to bringing on gratuitous relief at an early stage all 
tliose who on a fair interpretation of the rules arc entitled to it. 


Suction Y, — Class of tcorl:s. 

53. AVhilc test works will ordinarily be chosen from the current 
progranrmes, the section of regular relief works involves largo issues of 
jiolioy. The decision will have boon made before the famine begins, 
but a statement of the relative merits of largo central and small local 
works will come conveniently hero. Before, however, wo proceed to 
it, the question of nomenclature must bo settled. Until 1898 works 
were classified as large or small. AVith a view, amongst other things, to 
biurplify the preparation of programmes, the Commission of that year 
suggested a revised classification of public or village works. Under the 
term i)ublic works they included “ all works the cost of which is properly 
chargeable to public funds”; and under the term village works 
they ptit “ all works, whether large [or small, that would in ordinary 
times be executed at the cost of private individuals or communities.” 
In Bombay the old chussifieation is, however, still preferred. It is 
possible, we ihink, to combine the advantages of both classifications . 
but both are incomidele in so far as they do not have ti separate term 
for tho«o small works which in times of famine arc constnretod at the 
expense of private individuals. 

51. The following classification will, we believe, meet all practic.il 
rc(iuirtuncnts : — 

J'uf'iVr- I. 3 r^•o aojQtlmentnl...Tln?sp wilt 1 k‘ work.4 umlf?r tlie pMitrtl 

of llio PidiH'! Works Di-jmtincnt^ 
ronlaiiiita; one or iirjro rt.srf'oJ of 
j»: ijiJe eaeli. 

, j?) <lernrtin'’ntal...Tli’'^? uill be >.'ork^ tii’.'ler tbe control 

(,{ tliv* Publi'T Work* 
erntairiin;; b-*’! tb:m 5,0 

til'll. 
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tillage tporks — (c) Kon-departmental... These will be worts under the revenue 

authorities; such as tanks, embank- 
ments, reservoirs, village roads, drainage 
cuts, other sanitarj improvements, and 
generally local works of use to a parti- 
cular ^’illage or gioup of villages, in 
the construction of which local and 
gratuitous unofficial agency will be, as 
far as possible, enlisted, but the whole 
cost of which will be debited to the 
State. 

{d) Private — 

(i) aided C —'Ihese will also be village works, but. 

(ii) unaided ) constructed entirely by priTOte indvi- 

dualsor communities. \Vhere part of 
the cost is.borne by the State, the works 
may be called, aided, and where the 
whole cost is borne by the private indivi- 
duals or communities the works may 
be called unaided priva'c works. In 
the case of aided private works the 
revenue authoiities may exercise a 
general supervision; in the case of 
iiuaidtd private works there will be no 
official interference of any kind. 

55. Ihe recommendation of tlie Commission of 1898 on the general 
policy is contained in the following passage : — 

As a general rule, * * * public works * * should be first opened as 
relief works and should form the commencement from the backbone of the relief 
operations. But in cases in which no such works have been entered in the pro- 
gi-ammes, or can be carried out only at an excessive distance, say more than 15 miles 
from the villages requiring relief, or in which it has been decided that small \'il]age 
works will be more generally advantageous to the people at large and the more effectivs 
or econonucal form of relief, arrangements should be made for opening such works. 
Ordinarily, however, village works should be reserved until the advent of the hot 
weather or as a reserve in case of epidemic disease. Village works may, however, 
with great advantage be undertaken, even in the earlier stages of distress, by land- 
owners with the object of keeping their tenants or labourers together, and the land- 
owners should be encouraged by loans, wholly or partly recoverable, to imdertake them 
at this stage. 

And the Commission went on to enumerate the advantages of public 
works. 

66. There is no more important question than this in the scheme of 
famine relief, hut we are not required hy our instructions to consider it in 
all its aspects, in as much as the utility of the works constructed during 
the recent famine has been reserved for separate enquiry. The fiu.n] 
decision will largely depend on the utility or otherwise of ’ the public 
works and the sufioiency or otherwise of programmes for village works 
in particular districts. TVe can, therefore, only offer a tentative opinion. 
We agree generally with the statement of the Commission of 189S which 
W'c have quoted, and which seems to give Local Governments ample 

• 6 ^ 
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discretion to ndapt the programmes to local needs and opporhinities. 
Wc vrould, however, lay great stress on the fact that there is a large and 
iuflncntial body of opinion in favour of village works as being — • 

(<r) more economical ; 

(6, more useful ; 

(e) less exposed to outbreaks of cholera and epidemic disease ; 

(fZ) more easy to control ; 

t<?) less ojicn to the objections of — 

(i) interference with the labour market, 

(ii) neglect of agricultural dwellings and stock, 

(iii j hindrance to the early resumption of agricultural activity j 
(/) less likely to loosen moral and domestic ties. 

57. ^'e invite special attention to the last two considerations, which 
have not, we think, been suificiently appreciated hitherto. We attach 
much weight to the fact that non-official opinion is almost unanimous in 
favour of village works. It is a weighty* argument in favour of village 
works that they avoid the corruption of the subordinate staff on public 
works — one of the greatest scandals of famine administration ; that they 
save expenditure on hutting, hospital, and other incidental charges, which 
are vciy heavy; and that they escape the difficulties and delays occasioned 
by want of establishment and tools and plant. The dangers of village 
works are their attractiveness, and the demoralizing tendencies that 
follow an undue popularity ; to meet these wc propose elsewhere a lower 
wage, a higher task, no relief to dependants, and, if necessary, some 
system of individual selection. But, while in favour ol village works as 
the backbone of the relief system in a district where a sufficient number 
of them can he fonnd, we arc not sure that there arc many such districts; 
and we consider that, even in such districts, it will always he ncccssaiy 
to have some suitable largo public works in addition, net only as an 
alternative, Imt also ns a safeguard. 

uS. But, whatever place ho taken by village works, it is essential 
that they should be mapped out in advance. IVc find that tins bad not 
been done in any province before the famine. A programme of works 
which can be utilized at a moment’s notice is absolutely indispensable. 
It is only by such readiness that panic can he ovcrccmc ; and a cholera 
panic accounts perhaps for more mortality than any other incident in a 
famine. "Wc believe that, had such a scheme boon in reserve in Gujaiat, 
for instance, much of the panic, and some of the mortality, would have 
been avoided. Villages may with advantage Ihj grouped together, a certain 
number of ^vorks being laid o\it for the group. Vhen cholera breaks 
out on a public work, it will then he jiossiblo to disband the worl ers, 
giving them a few days’ pay in advance and directing them to appear by 
muigs at asfatctl place on a fixed date. Tlic same .procedure can conve. 
nii'iuly ho adopted, as the hot weather advances, with a view to getting 
the people near their homes before the break of the rains, and, with a 
view to the timely distribution of advances. 

vO. Our enquiries indicate tliat village works might profitably b.ave 
b.>m oponovl in far greater numbers during the recent famine. In tlio 
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Central Provinces, indeed, from Dcccniljer 1S99 onwards a considcraldc 
use was made of such works ; in the rice tracts generally the officers arc 
strongly in favour of them, paiticularly in the Chhattisgarh Division. 
But no scheme was laid down in advance, and at the time when the need 
for them was greatest, from the end, that is, of Zkfay 1900, when largo 
public works were practically closed, it did not enter into the plan of 
relief to extend them freely. In Bcrar they were adopted only during 
the rains, and even with extremely low wages they were found to divert 
labour from the fields. Ko attemjit was made to start, them in the 
Punjab or in Ajmer. ITe have recorded much c\'ideuce in Bombay in 
favour of village works, but they were only opened after the cholera 
panic had begun, and then for the most part in Gujarat. lA'c think that 
the good results of village works were heavily discounted in the recent 
famine by the universal absence of a programme, and that in conse- 
quence the system has not yet been given a iwoi^er trial. 

GO. Pinally, we would again emphasize the advantages of private 
works, both aided and unaided, at all stages and especially at the com- 
mencement of distress, and the need for their cnct.uragemcnt by period- 
ical enquiry in ordinary times, and by advances and by pei-sonal influence 
in times of famine. 


Sectiox VI . — Tic number of tcorks and special tests. 


Gl. But the question of works does not end here. Even if public 
works are the backbone of the relief system, a doubt will remain — it was 
greatly felt in Gujarat— as to the number of those works required in any 
given area and their conditions. The Commission of 18^0 laid down 
that one large work should, if possible, be opened in each sub-division of 
a district, in Avhich severe distress prevailed. “ It is not necessary,” they 
added, " and may often be undesirable, to offer to every one work close 
to his door, but on the other hand it is unreasonable to expect people to 
travel great distances in order to obtain relief, or to make sneb a journey 
a condition precedent of their being received on relief works, and we 
think that such a t<st should not be apjdied ” (paragraph 12S). But 
they appear to have contemplated that residence on the works should he 
the rule ; for later on they wrote that “ the able-bodied of the labouring 
class with their families, so far as they arc healthy and capable, should 
be settled on works at a moderate distance from their villages” (para- 
graph 1-lG.) The Commission of 1898 considered ” inat the longdistance 
test • • ' • • is unnecessary as a test of dislress nni m.ay 

seriously affect the officicncy of relief oporations when distress i^; at all 
severe ” ; and that ” the * • plan nf makinc re>id' ?!Co in a camj< 

compulsory, liowovor nc-ar the aillaec, is one which * • it is diflienlt to 

justify as cither necessary or desirable” (p-aragraj-h 177) ; and, in (.tlier 
I'assagc, they indicated fifteen miles a? the extren-.e distance, vhicl. 
]ioo]de should be forcvxi to go. 


02. 'Jlnse que-tions do no: r.r:«e wV-en’ r.t- .an 

imongh to enforce the ptrfonnar.ce of asnlT.cn tr,'-*: ; ti.i v :.r* 
Voeome prominent whin inq<rfee: rrgr.nir.'.t.’cn tn tl.o 
roisef people who are net in r.ef.d cf it. Vv ar- i.-..*, 
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precisely tlie area -wHcli a •jvork may be expected to serve. Mucb 
depends on tbe density of tbe popnlation ; but the question really binges 
on the character of the people and the previous histoiy of the 
tract. If the people are habituated to famine or prompt to take 
relief, the number of works may be comparatively few ; but, if, on the 
other hand, the people are strangemto famine, or shy or reluctant to come 
on works, as was especially the case in the I'anch Mahals and Kaira 
districts of Gujarat, the number of works should be multiplied, at any 
rate in the early stages of tbe famine, or until the hesitancy has been over- 
come. As to a distance test, in a modified form and in a combination 
with a system of selection, such as we are about to. describe, it may 
legitimately be employed; but generally it is easily evaded and is 
proved to be open to abuses of favouritism and corruption where distress 
is light ; it is altogether unsafe, if, indeed, it be practicable, under 
conditions of actual famine. Our enquiries have also led us to the 
conclusion that compulsory- residence on the works is equally to be 
condemned ; it requires a large staff to enforce it, and, if there is a large 
staff, this test should not be necessary. There is evidence that people, 
particularly of the more respectable classes, are deterred by the rule of 
compulsory residence from seeking the relief, which they need ; and that 
such residence is the cause, as it provides the opportunity, for immorality* 
Moreover, it involves a large expenditure ; indeed, the cost of proper 
hutting has been found to be prohibitive. TTe agree with the Commis- 
sion of 1898 that in ordinary circumstances the only test required in 
connection with relief works is the labour test ; and wo think that a 
distance test and compulsoiy residence should not, for the future, enter 
into the ordinary scheme of relief. 

G3. Extreme cases no doubt occur, which seem to shake any rule. 
In the Broach district of Gujarat, for instance, the Chief Secretary to 
Government found the works both numerous and imduly attractive ; 
and, with the object of driving off them people who were not in need of 
relief, ho ordered the wages to be reduced. He fully recognized the 
risk attaching to this action, and as safeguards he ordered the opening 
of a large work on the full Code wage a few miles off, on the other 
side of the Nurbadda, increased activity in village inspection, with 
a view to the detection of any deterioration in the condition of the 
pcoido, and it is presumed, the extension of gratuitous relief. There 
was delay in opening the largo w ork, and there does not appear 
to have been any increased activity in village inspection. Large num- 
bers left the works, and, although no mortality can from tbe death-rate 
statistics be traced to the experiment, still there was physical deteriora- 
tion and the old wage had soon to be restored. 

04. "Wo have no doubt that many people, who were not in need of 
relief, bad been attracted to the Broach works by the lax discipline in 
force there, and that some special test was called for to exclude 
such persons; but the results exemplify two dangers attaching to 
the action taken : first, the danger of relying on safeguards, wlicn the 
subonlinatcs are not efficient, and the weakly gangs have not been 
scp.aratcd, and ; secondly, the danger attaching to a general reduction 
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of wnsrc?. A po.ncral rodocHon of wages and a general raising of the 
task are alike oi*<*n to the strong objection that they affect the ■vreak 
and the ncnly far more than those who do not require relief. 'Jho 
pMjter course, wo think, in Mteh cases, is first fo scparalo the weakly 
gangs, and then to raise the task for the ahlo-hodied, or, in extreme 
cases, to draft the ahle-hodicd to works at some disf.inco from their 
homes. Snch dmfting is, however, a last rc'Ort, and should only he 
wndertnkoji when everything else has failed. 

(m. In this matter everything depends upon the cstahlishraents ; 
hut, genemlly spt'aking, drafting to distajit works is open to the same 
ohjections as the di>tanec test. It is difllenlt to carry out; and, if sue. 
cessfnl a*, a test, it is apt to In* dangerous from the point of view of relief. 
\Vr consider that, in ordinary circumstances, dnifting is legitimate 
only when it is dcMgncd to take the workers to more useful or fresh 
••mployinent. or to avoid infection. An illustration of the dangers, to 
which even leeitini.ate drafting is exposed, is nftottled hy an interesting 
experiment in llissar. Tluj loe.al programmes of work being thought 
innde(pnte, and labour being in demand upon the Jhclum Canal, it was 
]irojm'-ed to tr.msport to the canal some tiO.OOO voluntcem from the 
llisvar di>-frirt. *Jho twual nhsur.l rumours were promptly circulated, 
and evcntmilly emne, 11, (KK) jw'rfons only were willing to go. On arrival , 
at their cU“;linnti(in cholera broke out among them and carried off — upon 
a careful c stimatc—.ahom 1,00() of their number. In addition, it is 
c'.liinalt'cl that some Iji’CiO persons deserted in tlu?choU«r:i panic. On the 
ap)iro:\eh of the numsonn loss than C,000 of those who had been deported 
were r.iihsl hack to Hissar. Some flOO sta.vwl on the canals, .and the 
balance of inon- than 11,000 cannot he accounted for. “We consider that, 
in onlinnry circumstances, the risks involved in moving l.irge bodies 
of men gr.!at di-tanci's aw.ny from their homes do not justify the attempt 
to draft them. 

r»(l. The o]iinion is held in many quarters that to meet special emer- 
gencies the jirincijilo of personal selection m.ay safely ho resorted to; 
and experiments in this direction have been made in more than one 
jirovince. In the Jnhhulporo Division of the Central Provinces, whore 
famine was not acute, Mr. Puller, the Commissioner, instituted a com- 
hiiu“d system of selection and distance test hy refusing udmission to a 
work without ticket to any one living within four miles of it. Ibis 
system was safeguarded hy the provision that if tho rejected applicant 
went on to tho next work ho was at once admitted ; and it rcsxiltcd 
in a reduction of the nnmhera on the works, without any had otTcct. A 
similar system was successfully worked in tho Eohtak district of tho 
Delhi Division ; hut it ivas uot nttompted clsowhcro in tho Punjab, tho 
Local Government thinking that '* selection can only he resorted to 
w’hcu it is certain that distress is not really sovoro.” "Wo consider that,' 
with existing cstahlishmonts, it is not safe to dop.nrt from tho principle 
laid dow’n hy tho Pamino Commission of 1880, that in tho case of labour 
self-acting tests alone are possible on public works ; but at tho same 
lime we consider that oxporionoo has shown that a system of individual 
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Folpction, coinl»inctl with a (listancc test, i£ carefully WDrked, is suitable 
for districts in which distress is not acute. "IVc are also of opinion tliat 
it may s.aft ty he tried in the ease of village works. 

Section* VII._C’on^ro/ of Troths. 

G7. 1 ho moral to which experience in the matter points is to hnvs 
.strong e-t.ahlislimonts. and to have them well under control ; and this 
raises the question of the relations of the Public Works Department to 
the revenue authorities— a question which has been settled, hut is always 
rising uj. again. The following wore the recommendations of the Com- 
mission of 1S.‘S 

Tlio f'np”rintcnding Eninnccr in lu» circle nnd the Diviidonal linginc-.T in hi.** 
divi'i'Ut slionM !>c rcsiMnsiblo for the proper conduct ol nil dt'jKjrtmeiitnl relief o|K'ru- 
tion-i by {liftr rcsjuctivc snbonKnates in accord.inco witli the rules of llu* faiuine nnd 
Puhlie Works I)ep.artment Codes and sucli snfplenientary orders .as tn.a}' he issued from 
time to tinre by the Local Govcrnnicnt. They should hy personal eommuniiMtion and 
oth'Twi*'* keep themfolvcs in constant touch with the CotnniisMoner nnd (hdlector on 
all matts'Ts tint of a stihrtly professional n.ature, such n.s the oj>ciiin_", cstciisiou, irinsfcr 
or si'.'ation of d -partmental relief works. Tusks and \va"cs, thouph on ordinary works 
matters of a profo'sion.'vl nature, should not on relief n orks be fixcil or alteri’d by the 
Su{>'rintvn'lin'.j or Divi-ion >1 Kntjincor without a reference to, and the eoncurri'ne,. 
of, tl;*' Commi-ioner or Collector. * In any case in wbieh the civil staff and 
I’ubli" Work.* departmer.ini acencie.s appear to overlap and diflieullies are thereby 
pro-ln-.'itl, the CVille. tor should apply a rctne»ly. Should his orders be t|tie.*tinneil 
ni r'’tittavi'nin': dejartniental orders, a n-feunre m.ay he made to flic Uivbional 
or I'a'i'ine (knirnissioner, as the case may be, who^e orders should be r.irrittl out 
at ciiO'', and shonM !«• fin.al, subject to a refeteius' to Government. Tiie Corn- 
n:i<iii<» r within his dlu'ion, and the Collector within his district, will exereiMi 
per.era! tonJrel over nil relief oj-erations in times of ftarrify or famiri'. Wit.’iin a 
tli.’.»i''t the (’.olloitor will lie tb*' nijeat of Goicrurneni. for carry inir out the m<-.isures 
I'f r. luf wbi 'h may K' introduced. He will exercise pencral Fui-erxiMiui over all 
works s'ld amtiKi'inents for civint' ndle! within hi" district, and xvill !»• ri 'p- n-iblo 
to (?•lV.T;ltn•’tlt fi'T tlicir cHinency. His decI.*noti cbouM le.* awpteil j'cndimr reference 
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from l\u' imnipdiato supervision of, nnd rcsponsililily for, public works, 
or nt in a slnto of sepnrntion fromtbetn. IVo arc anxious to rccog- 
nirc tiu' devotion to duty of tbe suiwicr ofllcers of the Public AVorks 
Peparlment ; but wo desire to insist, boyond the possibility of miscon- 
o.'pti"n, on the absoluti? authority and tlu; complete rcs])onsiblity, of 
the CoUeot«ir in all matters ntTectini: rclifif or the advantageous and 
eeojiomieal exjvnditurc of public funds, 

Gt'. .\gain, in all mat t'-rs connected with difcipUhn the local repre- 
ptOM’Utative it> tin* district c»f the rublie. Works IJepavtmont, bo he an 
l-ixecutivc or a Pistriet Kngineer or a Supervisor, should be the assist- 
ant tif the Collector and rcsjumsihlc to him. And in order to carry on 
the chain of n-sponsihility and enforce snch diseiidine, the oflicer in 
charge of any \rork should control all s\ihordiuates on the work or 
attached to it, inchidimr the lut'dieal suhordinates. 

70 . Tlie j visit ion of Assisl.nnt and J)ej>nty Collectors and otTicers of 
lli.at oln*-s iji n irard to jmhlie works should abo he defined, for in many 
c^is/'s they a\'pcar to be themsches in douht about it. AVe recommend 
tint ‘ tu-b oflieirs should regularly inspect public works in all their 
br.iurb'**-, forwanling their report*, to the District Kngineer (i.e., the local 
reprcM'iitative for the district of the Public AVorks Department) for 
tr.'insmi’-siou to the Collector. Dut sxteb ofliei'rs should also be held 
nopfin'ible f<r C{»rr<'eting at imec any ahu«e of an urgent ami serious 
character, n‘p»rtit»g their action through the District Kngijtccr unthout 
delay. 'I'lie cas(! of the insjieeting ofiicers, such as K.aminc Superin- 
tondent*-, who an* often ttflicers of the JjtafT Corps lent by the Alilitary 
riuthoritii's, is. in the junin, similar to that of the Assistant Collectors. 
I’lieir dtJty is to suiH'rvi«e all forms of relief, hut, in so far .ns public 
works an* eoncermvl, they should note for tho information and guid- 
ance of the re*-ponsibIn oflicer on the spot their recommendations and 
ole-i'rv.'itions ; njul they should exercise the same powers of immediate 
interference in urgent ca^is ns the Assistant and Deputy Collectors. If 
I'jiniine Superintendents eojtsider their inspection notes of .sufficient 
jmport.'mco to be brought to the Collector’s attention, they should nolo 
the fact, and it will bo the duty of the Officer in Charge to forward them 
through bis stjperior oflicer. 

71. In the section next following wo recommend tho appointment 
for each charge of a s])Ocial civil officer ; his position and functions may, 
however, he :ippropriat<*ly considered here. ITe should he a person 
of go(xl social position and of the noccss-nry education. His pay should 
he such as to :itti-act persons of the right stamp, and should in no case he 
less than Its. .'jO per month, with a horse allowance of lls. 10 to Rs. lo ; 
on specially important ■works a superior class of man, with a higher 
salary, may with advantage he employed. Such men wore found in the 
Central Provinces, Ajmer and the Punjab, and appear to have done 
excellent work. A lower ckass of man upon a smaller salary — karhun 
or clerk, or even a village accountant in certain cases — was appointed 
special civil officer in Komhay, and often proved unfit even for his 
restricted position there. As a rule, ministerial officers should not be 
cmi)loycd in these posts. 
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72. The special civil oflQcer should be directly under the District 
Engineer, to whom his reports should be submitted ; his independence 
in Berar appears to have caused friction. "Wo recommend that ho bo 
ordinarily the officer in charge of the work to which ho is appointed; 
His special duties, apart from general control, are to supervise and 
arrange for — . 

(1) the prompt admission and registration of applicants ; 

(2) the classification and treatment of workers and dependants ; 

(3) the provision of tools and shelter ; 

(df) the correctness and proper payment of the wages ; 

(6) the provision of sufficient small coin ; 

(6) market arrangements and the supply of food ; 

(7) the adequate supply of good water and proper disinfection 

of wells ; 

(8) the hearing and investigation of complaints ; 

- (9) the adjustment of the task-; 

(10) hospital and sanitairy arrangements ; 

(11) the care of children and of weakly persons presenting them- 

selves at the works ; 

(12) the prompt submission of accounts and reports ; 

(13) the immediate report to the District Engineer, and to the 

Collector, of the outbreak of epidemic disease ; 

(14) the separation of the weakly from the able-bodied, and the 

formation of weakly gangs ; 

(15) the prompt relief of new comers. 

This last duty is most important, for. the hardships caused by delay 
in' admitting new-comers have occasioned much suffering. 

Section VIIL—Orffanization on worltB. 

73. The recommendation of the Commission of 1898, that the 
number of persons employed on a charge should not exceed 6,000, has 
been followed generally except in Bombay, and except during brief 
interludes of disorganization elsewhere. The Government of Bombay 
were in 1899 disposed to question the desirablity of limiting the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner in this matter; but events in the recent famine 
have, we think, completely demonstrated the necessity of having on 
each large work, compact, self-contained and mobile charges, each with 
its full establishment; and all experience indicates that the limit 
to the numbers in such a charge should be about five or six thousandi 
Indeed, the majority of the Bombay ofiioers whom wo examined were 
in favour of the proposal per se, though they were inclined to doubt its 
feasibility owing to the difficulty • of procuring suitable establishments. 
Tliis difficulty has been overcome elsewhere, and we Lave a'ready 
indicated a way to its removal, Eor all these reasons we desire to ■ renew 
the recommendation of the last Commission , in this vital matter. We 
attribute to the absence of the charge system much, of the idleness in 
the Deccan, wliich led to the penal wage of nine chhataoha, and much of 
the panic during the cholera epidemic in Gujarat. To keep the workers up 
to their work requires the constant efforts of an establishment to whom 
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by daily intercourse, they are accustomed, and the steady control of 
officials, whom they hno\r, is the only means of averting or restraining, 
panic. In the interests of discipline, of the enforcement of proper 
tests, of sanitation, of health and. of adequate relief, -who consider the 
charge system to be indispensable. 

74. The establishment for a charge may vary somewhat in different 
localities, but the following scale appears to ns to be generally suitable ; 
the salaries shown are based on those which prevailed in the I^orth- 
Westem Provinces and Oudh in 1897, but they will necessarily vary 
according to local conditions 


No. 

0£SeiaIs. 

Montblf salary. 



B B 

1 

Famine Naib talistldar, in ebarge . 

60 to 100 

2 

Work agents 

40 to 60 

1 

Sob-overseer of tbe permanent staS, I’nblie Works Department • • 

• a* 

17 

Vemsonlar elerks {mjamaiirt), ineiuding those on water, eonserraney 1 

10 to 16 


and aocountsi irell as those in chari^e of parties* 


70—80 

Mates or headmen of gangs and on speeial duties .... 

••a 

1 


I 12 to is 

1 


18 to 25 

2 


1 15 to 20 

4-10 

Chauhfiirt for the tressnre chest, tbe stores and tbe market . . 

6 

6 


5 

4—10 


•at 


In addition, at the outset there should always be a certain number 
of work agents in training, so that the supply of qualified men may be 
equal to the increasing demand for them. 

76. The number of mates or headmen of gangs, who will receive the 
pay of the special class, will vary, of course, with the size of the gangs ; 
and the size of the gangs will vary to some extent with the character of 
the employment, and, in earthwork, with the length of the lead. But 
for purposes of discipline the numbers in a gang should not, we think, 
be more than 100 nor less than 60; and it may be often advisable that 
the full number of gangs in a charge should not be made up at the 
outset, but that more than one skeleton charge should be made up, to 
admit of the formation of fresh gangs in such charge. In this way it 
will be possible to meet a rush on the works at the beginning, and so 
prevent disorganization, which is likely to follow a rush, if the charge 
commence with the full complement of gangs.' It is the general view, 
and we endorse it, that, so far as may be, members of the same family 
or inhabitants of the same village should be " ganged ” together, and 
that the mate or headman should invariably be selected by the members 
of the gang themselves. 

Section TS..—The system on ihe zoorJcs. 

76. It may be a truism to say that a 'fidl establishment is required 
for the thoroughly effective working of any system; but a full establish- 
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ment is spedadv required for the irorldpg of irliat our enqniries : and 
experience convince ns to be the only propel system 'on relief, nrorks 
It is no exaggeration to say that the ‘'minimum wage ” for able-bodied 
Trorters has been the stumbling block of famine administration. Xo 
question has come more prominently to notice in the recent famine; 
and to none have we given a more' anxious consideration. The Com- 
mission of 1898, while recognizing that the minimum wage might be 
dispensed with at the outset, and with safeguards, before the pressure 
had become severe, were nevertheless of opinion that it still was necessary 
in times of acute distress or actual famine. 

vv. This opinion has been directly controverted by experience in 
the recent famine. In the Central Provinces the minimum trage 
was never introduced except for weakly gangs; in Ajmer it was 
abandoned as the famine grew more intense ; in four districts of the 
Delhi Division it was never introduced, and it was not required in the 
fifth, Hissar. Evidence was offered to us as to the success of working 
without a minimum wage in Kathiawar; and in the Satara district 
of Bombay a minimum wage, which was introduced for a short 
time only, more by accident than intentionally it would seem, was 
hurriedly abandoned on account of the abuses to which it gave 
rise. In Bombay and in Berar alone was the minimum wage main- 
tained for a long period ; and in the former the effect of the 
evidence was that, if relief were given to dependents, . minimum 
wage would not be necessary. It appears to have been a common 
mistake in Bombay that the alternatives were on the one hand the Code 
task system with relief to dependants, and on the other the ^stem of 
payment by resulfe without guch relief. 'W'e note e^ecially that 
in the few cases where the system of payment by results was found to 
fail, the failure was attributable not to the system itself, but to defects 
in the administration of it, which can be detached and removed, 
the omission to relieve dependants, weakness of establishment, and in 
consequence the inability to keep the workers up to their' work, 
irresularity or delay in payment, overtasking, or delay in starting 
relief. A final argument against the minimum wage is the success 
which has been attained by systems of pure piecework on village works 
in tracts of acute famine. 

78. It is. then, a matter of experience that the minimum wage can 
be abolished without an undue risk ; and there cannot, we think, be 
two opinions as to the desirability of its abolition. The evidence of 
the demoralizing effect of the minimum wage is overwhelming ; it is 
regarded as a form of gratuitous relief^ its attractiveness has even won 
for its terms of endearment among the people, expressive of repose 
and unconcern. In the Central Provinces, we had evidence of people 
coming upon some works, already formed in gangs and clamouring for 
the wage— a striking comment upon and a refutation of 

the view, which at present seems to find no little favour, that 
demoralization leaves no traces behind it after the close of a famine. 
Instances of a similar character hare come to our notice from other 
parts of India. Except in the Punjab, where establishments were 
trong and unusually efficient, and where, moreover, the people were 
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sturdy and were given a oliancc of earning a good deal more than 
the normal wage, or, again, in Gujarat, where the people had a 
high standard of comfort and their .self -iresiiect had not been injured 
by previous experience of famine, a largo proportion of the able-bodied 
were . more than ready to sit down upon the works in idleness or 
immorality, and draw the minimum wage. 

70 . Between a scandal of this kind and the scandal of gratuitous 
relief flung broadcast over the country there is not much to choose, and 
the scandal will be greater with each successive famine. TTith a policy 
involving the maintenance of the minimum wage on the one side, and 
proved readiness of the people to take advantage of it on the 
other, we see no limits in the distance to the complete pauperization 
of large masses of the people. In certain quarters a tendency to 
snch pauperization has already set in ; and a false and short, 
sighted benevolence is, as over, ready to approve it, or at least to find 
excuse for it. IVe recommend the abolition of the TnininnTm wane 
Jor ihe able-bodied in all future schemes of relief. 

80. Any well considered system of payment by results with a maxi- 
mum limit to the daily earnings would probably be found satisfactory ; 
one such, kno'.ra as the Blackwood system, was worked with, success 
in Bchar in 1S97, and was favourably regarded by the Commission of 
1898 ; but, on the whole, the system which we advocate is that which 
was evolved in the North-Western Provinces in 1897, was adopted in the 
■ Central Provinces throughout the recent famine, and has been known 
hitherto as the “modified intermediate system.” It is a system of pure 
payment by results, supplemented by relief to dependants, with a 
maximum limit to daily earnings, but toifhou/ a minimum toag". This 
system we propose in future to call the Code sysl’-m It presents no 
difiiculties in practice if the folloAving conditions are observed ; — 

(1) That relief is started in time ; 

(2) Tliat the establishment is strung enough to keep the people 

up to their work ; 

(3) That weakly persons are put in separate gangs ; 

(4) 1 hat there is no delay in admittting new-comers, and that the 

task alloted to all new-comers, who are unused to work, is, 
for the first few days, specially light ; 

(5) That, generally, the tasks are sufficiently ela^c, and that the 

greatest care is observed ,in modifying them to suit the 
different classes of soil; 

(6) That a fixed wage is given pn rest days and days when it is 

impossible to work, as also on occasions when the absence 
of a worker is unavoidable. 

These conditions, we consider, ■will be amply secured if our recom- 
mendations as to the organization of public works are accepted. But 
in any case there will remain the necessity for constant watching over 
the earnings and a vigilant outlook for any signs of deterioration. 
Inspecting, officers should devote special attention to the formation 
of weekly gangs ; they should also clo'cly verify the figures of actual 
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earnings, for tlio over-statement- of earnings is as common mislead- 
ing a form of fraud upon reiKef u-orls as the fabrication of muster rolls. 

8L In order to secure proper care of sreaHv persons, nominal 
muster rolls' TviELalTmys he required- Thevreaklv shonld, as has been 
stated- be placed in sq>arate gangs, and be lenientlv treated bv a reduc- 
tion of the task. Uverv eSort should be made, in the interests of 
discipline and of the people themselves, to induce the vreakiv gangs 
to do some trork ; thev -vdll best be stimulated to do so bvthe opportunitv 
of earnings the full vrage of the able-bodied on the performance of a 
greatly reduced task : hut to those trho are unable to perform even a 
reduced task the equivalent of dependant’s dole should he given. 

The importance attaching to the formation of treakly gangs is, thus, 
already showing itself; it will become more apparent as we proceed- 

SzcnoK X.— 

82. The adoption of a astern of payment by results wiU, of neces- 
sity, enhance the importance attaching at aU times to the tasks, as regards 
both original pitch and current adjustment. It would serve no useful 
purpose, aud we have not the local knowledge, to analyze and compare 
the standard task tables accepted in the different provinces; it is only 
possible to judge by rsults, and the verdict of results is that, on the 
whole, and subject to local exceptions, the task were fair- In the 
Central Provinces they were nndnly low, it would appear, at the outset, 
but were gradually raised. In Bombay, on the other hand, there was 
a lack of discrimination ia the beginning, and the standard tasks pre- 
scribed in 3Iarch were subsequently reduced in certain parts of Gujarat. 
The experience that has been gained will doubtless be preserved for 
future use. 

83. In respect of the standard, we accept, so far at least as puhKc 
works are concerned, the conclusion of hothPamine Commissions that the 
task for labourers in class I should be three-quarters of the task com- 
monly performed by labourers in ordinary times. But the reasons given 
for this reduction do not apply to viliaze works. 3roreover, in the 
case of such works there is no waste of energy in going to and fro ; 
and, although we consider it impracticable to adjust tasks on large 
works according to the distance travelled by indiTiduals — ^the attempt 
was made and failed in the BUichpur district of Berar— still this saving 
of energy is an important factor in determining a scale of general applica- 
tion. It is in evidence that in the Central Provinces very high tasks were 
succesfuUv exacted by mdlgusdrs on village works, and we recommend 
that on such works the full tasks commonly performed by labourers 
at tbe time of year should he required. IVe accept the ^proportionate 
tasks fixed by the ComnuKiou of 1?9S for classes II and ITT, t.e., 
not more than two-thirds and one-third respectively of the task for 
cinsg L Such tasks appear to have worked successfully in practice. 

84. There remains the question as to ffie tinit to be tasked, i.e., the 
sanz, the sub-gang, or tbe individnaL It is in every way desirable 
that the individual should be tasked; but in practice, we fear, this 
may not always he found posable. 2severthel^ we are strongly 
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of opiinon that tasking should lie carried domi as near the individual as 
may he. If on earthworks the digger and attached carriers cannot he 
tasked — and we thiulc they often can — then wo recommend the sub-divi- 
sion of the gang into sub-gangs of from twelve to twenty-five workers, as 
was suggested by the Oonimission of 1893 (paragraph 4G3). But we 
think that in all cases neio^coniers should bo individually tasked, and that 
for this purpose they should bo temporarily placed in specially small 
gangs, even consisting of only three or four — a digger 'and his carriers. 
In llo)nbay it was the practice to exempt new-comers from being fined 
for the liKt ten days or fortnight after their arrival. The intention was 
humane, but it was represented to us that new-comers often, in ignorance 
of their exempt ion, overworked their strength and suffered in the attempt’ 
to do the full task. ITo were also informed that, in the interests of dis- 
cipline and in order to accustom now airivals to life upon the works, it 
was advisable that they should be given very easy tasks, but should not 
enjoy immunity from fine. In the New Code sj-stem there is no place 
for lines, and the recommendations to which we have referred will follow 
automatically. I'licy are, wo consider, xmqucstionably sound. The tasks 
should be low at the outset, as low as half the ordinary famine task— it 
may often he necessary to go oven lower, — and should ho raised 

as the uew-comers improve in dexterity and physical condition. 

S3. Our enquiries elicited the fact that great practical inconvenience 
rcsnlted from the recommendation of the Commission of 1898 that work- 
ing children should not he fined. To give olTcct to this recommendation 
it was necessary cilhev to task them separately or to punish the adults in 
the gang for the idleness of working children. In practice there is rea- 
son lo believe ibal often working cbildrcn u'crc no more exempted than 
the rest of the gang ; and iu any case this difllculty will not room’ in the 
future if, as wo shall strongly recommend later on, the immunity of 
working children is withdrami. 

80. Difficulty was also experienced in allotting the task when dig- 
gers or carriers were greatly in excess of the ordinary proportion. The 
conclusion of the Commission of 1898 that a digger employed in carry- 
ing should be given a task 50, or 100 per cent, higher than the ordinary 
task of a carrier and get t he digger’s wage, and, conversely, tluat a carrier 
employed in digging should ho given half tho task of a digger and get 
the carrier’s wage, was carried out and apparently worked well. But to 
task an individual, as in tho former case, at moro than an individual’s 
task is likely in practice to throw tho o.vcess upon tho gang as a whole, 
especially when the tasks are measured up for the gang; .and although 
diggers arc rarely in excess of tho carriers, and this difficulty, therefore, 
but rarely occurs, wo think that in practico the disproportion will best he 
met, whoro this is feasible, by an alteration in the “lead." 

8/.. There remain the current adjustments of tho task, without which, 
wo think, relief will never exactly correspond and ho adequate to distress. 
Indeed, wo think that tho regulation of tho task should take a far more 
prominent place than it has done hitherto in tho direction of relief and in 
tho volume of it. It is | obvious, for instance, that tho tasks should be 
reduced on tho appearance of any general signs of deterioration, parti- 
■cularly in the hot weather. It would be equally important to raise the 

9 
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taslvs if tlie people wore in good condition, Tjnt clnng to the works after 
field work or other employment had become available. Such action was 
taken -with success in Berar and at different times in all the provinces, 
hut there is still room for a further extension of it. To ho on the safe 
side, it will, we think, he well to require the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner to such adiustments of the task hut we consider that the risks 
involved are smalli jarocf iZerf aUoaystTiatweaMi/ 2isrsons have been placed 
in separate gang's. Tliis is the key to the whole position ; until this has 
been done, the hands of the- Administration are tied, and its efficiency is 
impaired. 


Section XI. — Sgstem of measurement and payment. 

88. The isolation of the weakly gangs is- not, however, of itself 
sufficient ; equally imperative^ in our opinion, is the introduction of a 
system of daily measurements and payments. The Commission of 1898, 
wliile hesitating to recommend that the system of daily payments should 
he made xiniversally obligatory, were “impressed xvith the fact that wher- 
ever it has been in force, it has been approved with absolute tmanimitv 
by all the officers, both Civil and Public TTorks, concerned, both on 
account of its popularity with the workers; and the security that it pro- 
vides against fraud ” (paragraph 457). Experience in the recent famine 
has been similar ; and the procedure, which is desirable under a system 
-with a minimum wage, becomes almost a postixlato of the Xew Code sys- 
tem, which wo reconomend. 

89. "When tasks are allotted to a gang, it is difficult enough, even 
with the help of daily mcasxu'omonts and payments, to differentiate in 
individual oases idleness from inability to work ; it becomes impossible 
when payments are deferred for several days, for all distinctions are then 
obliterated, and, in consequence, the whole gang may suffer for the faults 
or the weakness of a few. There is nothing more demoralizing than 
vicarious punishment ; and demoralization leads through depression direct 
to physical deterioration, or to deseriion and despair. Even where the 
task is carried nearer to the individual, it is impossible, -without daily 
measurements and payments, to exercise the close control, which is one 
indispensable condition- of success. Eor experience shows that on public 
works the labourers stand in need of constant stimxxlus and encoxuage- 
mentj if loft to themselves for even a few days, they will enjoy idleness 
for the time and at the end accept privation as if it were inevitable. 

90. Moreover, deferred payments on public works involve a consid- 
erablo reduction of the wage, by forcing the workers to live upon their 
credit either with the banta. or with the headman of the gang ; and the 
terms of sxxch accommodation are usually hard ; on account of the numer- 
ous bad debts that are inoxxrred. There is evidence that such was the 
case in Bombay and, up till May 1900, in Ajiner. 

91. We would go further, then, than the Commission of 1898, and 
advise that daily payments on public works be- made “xxnivorsally obli- 
gatory.” On village works the same considerations do not apply, for 
people lix'e under ordinary conditions of life and' of credit; and a daily 
wage is not, in our opinion, necessary, though it is, of coxu'so, an advan- 
tage even on such works. 



92. Nor has it been found that there is any insuperable diflSculty in 
cari'ying out the system. Daily payments were managed with success 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, and were sucaessfuUy introduced in 
A-jmer after experience of the evils of deferred payments. In the Punjab 
payments twice a week were the rule, but the disadvantages of deferred 
payment were counteracted by the efficiency of the staff, the regularity 
of payment, and the sturdy character of the people. In Bombay the pay- 
ments were made weekly, and were sometimes weeks in arrears from 
want, it would seem, of a proper organization. The necessity of daily 
payments in the case of new-comers and aboriginal tribes was, however, 
recognized in Bombay after proof of the injurious effects of the other 
practice ; and many Bombay officers have given their approval to the 
theory of daily payments, though they are doubtful as to their prac- 
ticability. VTe cannot admit that what has been found practicable else- 
where is impracticable in Bombay ; and it seems to us worthy of remark, 
in this connection, that rough daily measurements were often, if not 
generally, made in Bombay, although the calculation of the wages was 
not based upon them. 

93. This question of measurement is an integral part of the ques- 
tion of payment, because under the New Code system there can be no 
fining. Payment under that system is made for the work actually 
done, and, if no work is done, it follows that no payment will he made. 
At the same time we recognize the dangers arising from the blind 
adherence to rigid rule which characterizes subordinates on public 
works, and to meet this, and to make allowance for occasional failure 
to accomplish the full task, we recommend a reasonable margin in 
measurement. In the North-TVestern Provinces Code a margin of 12i 
per cent, is allowed, and this margin, which is convenient, as repre- 
senting two annas in the rupee, was ultimately adopted with success 
in Bombay. TTe would add that this concession is not intended to 
protect contumacious idleness from its legitimate consequences, and 
we think that the Commissioner should have power to withdraw the 
allowance of the margin if he is satisfied of the existence of general 
contumacy. 

94. The Commission of 1S9S recommended that working • children 
should not be fined. This recommendation, as we have already pointed 
out, has led to inconvenience where it has been acted on, and strong 
opinions have been given to the efiect that working children ought to 
suffer for their idleness. Such children are frequently a nuisance on the 
works, and if they are permitted to play about and draw a full wage 
the nuisance becomes a scandal. We propose, later on, to raise the age 
limits for working children, and we also propose for them a higher 
wage than the Commission of 1&9S had in view, and in these circum- 
stances we strongly recommend that they should be placed in the matter 
of earning their wage on the same footing as adults. If they are not 
able to work, or if they deteriorate in condition, the proper course is to 
ti;ansfer them to the class of dependants. 

95.. It remains to consider whether payment should be made iu ‘ 
cash or in grain, and to the. individual or the head of the gang. All 
experience suggests that cash payments are ^eatly to be preferred as the 
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gpnoral rule, although tho a>lvimtnges of paying aboriginal and forest 
tribes in part by grain, as rocorainendod by tho Commission of isoS, 
have been in some cases realized in tho recent famine. It is also con- 
coivablo that in other special cironmstanccs payments in grain might 
become necessary, as a temporary measure, or in partioular localities. 
Again, there ean bo no donbt u’hntover that payment to tho individual 
is in every vay desirable ; and, if this bo not practicable, that payment 
should bo made as near down to the individual as possible. Payment 
will follow the allotment of tho task, and we have already advised that 
tasks he a]>poi'tioned to small sub-gangs. It is sonroely necessary 
to roinavk that, where joint payment is made, it should ho made in tho 
presence of all moinhers of tho gang or sub-gang, to a represeutativo 
chosen by thomselvcs from their own number. 

06. Finally, we would note tho oxistonco of a very strong feeling 
particularly amongst tho non-official classes, that a much closer scrutiny 
should ho exorcised over payments generally. An exporienced Collec- 
tor wont so far as to say that an officer of tho rank of a Didinlatihir 
should ho appointed on all public works in order to supervise tho pav- 
ments alone.' This is a counsel of perfection, hut we share the feelings 
wliioh promted it. The practical remedy is to strengthen cstablisli- 
monts and to improve tho supervision of them. 


Section XII . — The Wage Scale, 

97. To avoid misunderstanding, we will first rooxir to tho fnud- 
amontal priuoiplo of the famine wage. This principle was laid down in 
paragraph 28 of tho Government of India’s Ciroulnr Xo. 41F., dated 
tivo 9th Juno 1SS3. Tho passage runs : — 

The principle upon which the Government of Indin has framed the sc.nle of 
wages embodied in tho Code is that tho wage should bo Ibo lowest amount suffioiont 
to maintmn liealtb under given oironmstanccs. W'bile the duty of the Government 
is to save life, it is not bound to maintain the labouring ooinmunity nt its normal 
level of comfort. To do so would bo unjust to other secti»ns of' tho community, 
besides prolonging the period for which the labouring population would cling to tho 
roHet works. 

Tho alternatives, it will ho seen, aro tho mainfenance qf health 
and tho maintenance of the normal level of con fort; tho former was 
dcliheratoly chosen to tho exclusion of tho latter. Wo have no doubt 
whatever that tho range of famine relief shonld ho strictly confined to- 
tho maiutonanco of health, and wo accept without any reservation tho 
priuoiplo laid down in ISS3. 

98. It is ncoGssary, wo think, to insist upon this principle, because 
false honovolonoo is at all times ready to drift into laxity and extravag- 
ance, and hecauso many, whoso attitude is ordinarily steady, aro apt to 
swing uneasily at their moorings in the prosonco of aento distress. For in- 
stance, tho Commission of 1880 expressed a distinct opinion that a margin 
for s.iving should not ho allowed (paragraph 181) ; and the Commission of 
1898 appear to have heon of tho same opinion, although statements not 
wholly consonant with it could he gleaned from their report; novorthe- 
loss, wo have found, in tho courso of our enquiries, that in several quarters 
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the tiew js nntcrirtniod (Int it is ft posiiivo ndvantngc to provide the 
worhors ^\^th the jnenns to Hnve. A simihir sontimont nppcaiB in the 
M>i:t;e!.tion that ^avln!r is inevitahle, and that in consequence it is as well 
to {;ivc a hiqh wnpp in order to jireveni the saving from being cfTcctcd 
nt the cost of subsistence. These laser viows are, in our opinion, not 
only erroneous, but inron<'istout with the first, principles of famine relief, 

iMt. The CommisMon of ISltS departed from the wage scale pvc- 
vhmsly in force; hut wo find some diflleiilfy in arriving nt a clear ap- 
prociniion of the reasons wliich induced them to do so. It is certain, 
linwover, that the srale whieli they adopted was considcrahly higher 
than the one it displaced ; ntid experience in the recent famine lias 
ntTnrded eoneluvivo proof that it was unnecessarily high. In every pro- 
vince one or other item in the ‘■c.iln has been reduced, while, to nieet the 
undue atiraetiveiiess of (he famine wage and the savings efTected on it, 
the whole scale ha< been lowered in some provinces by conversion of the 
gr.ain equivalent to ca-ih at a price much lower than the actual market 
price. Tlicre is a mas*i of opinion that, even after this reduction, the 
scale «.as j.till oxce-'-iie, and this opinion has been fortified bj* solid fact. 

300. In the Ceiitr.al Provinces fiire.vamplc, “ free but not full resort 

was made to tbe device of lowering tt.nges by tlie .ndoplinn of fictitious 
]irieo*«, and iho net rc-ult both of ibis device and of fines for short 
work was that digg'-rs earned on an avenige sometliing above a 
carrier's w.nw, avliile earri«’rs earned something over a minimum .wage.” 
A statement ha*i b<en prepared for us expressing the comings of 
r.n workers In l<‘rm« of ilie class I wage. It appears that over the 
whole province S‘.> per cent, of the full t.n>'k waas performed, atid that tlic 
avage aetu.ally earned was tin* eqiiia'aJent nf l.''u rhhnfohs* i.e., S2‘G per 
cent, only of the full wage adopted, rir., 10 rhhalol.-f, and only 77*6 
per cent, of l!n< corresponding wage of 20 rhhotahs rec(>mincndcd by the 
Commis'-ion of Yet the mortality on the works in the Ccnlr.al 

Provinces, during the whole period of famine, was only 21’G per millc 
of the aveiage numbers attending, including dependants of all ages, — a 
figure convi<lcr.ably below the normal death-rate of Ibo province. 
.Similar statements have not been prep.an'd in other province.s, but tho 
general effect of tlie evidence is ovorwhclming. 

301. In Gujanit alone is tho ojiinion gcner.ally held that the wage 
adopted w.as not o.vccs<ive ; but this opinion is clearly prompted by 
coii*-idi*rations which do no affect the scale. In Gujarat a higher wage 
was needed than elsewhere, because for Ibo most part the people came 
upon relief too late, and consequently in bad condition : this wao a 
rc-ison for apccial tre-atment till their strongtli was restored, but it is no 
argument against a scale which aims at keeping hoalthy men in heath. 
Wc have no hesitation in accepting tho conolusion of tho Commission 
of 1898 that “ the dillorcnces hetween the dietary requirements of famine 
relief in the various provinces arc not great enough to make different 
standards of ration and wage necessary,” and wo think that a wage • 
which is found to be BulTiciontclscwboro would bo found Bullicicnt under 
ordinary conditions in Gujarat. 


■ * A fShafdH- ii onr.>htrrnt}i <>f a ifr anil U Minlrnlcnt to tiro ounrci nvoinluiioia, 
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102. IndeeSj ttiere is no little erideace in favoTir of a lo'wer scale 
tlian lias ever jet been considered reasonable in Britisli India. In 
Is atire States, tvs xindeKtand, a -wage on a level ■with the British minimum 
vage "was fo-und snScient, ivhen paid daily and in graiuj to keep the 
•workers in fair health nnder ordinaiy conditions ; and n-e have been 
assured on high authority, European andXalire, that the scale, which Tve 
recommend, -will be considered as encessive in ICative States. In British 
territoTj large numbers remaind in good condition for months together 
on the minimum wage. There is e'ridence that even on the reduced 
minimum of 9 cklialdhs there was little or no deterioration so long as little 
or no work was done ; hnt we consider this evidence incomplete and are 
not prepared to accept the view that the 9 cJiJiaidl'B wage is a sutncient 
snhsisience wage for any length of time even when received in idleness. 
It was abandoned at the beginning of the hot weather in Berar, hnt it was 
maintained until a later date in Bombay. "YTe recognize the difScnlties, 
with which the Administrations had to cope in the Deccan, where alone 
this reduced minimum wage played any part, namely, the insufficiency 
of the establishment, and the idleness and demoralization of the people ; 
but, nevertheless, we are unable in any circumstances to approve the 
retention of so low a wage, except by way of punishment and for a 
short time only, 

103. Even if facts and figures of this kind point to the possibility of 
a substantial reduction iu tbe wage scale, there is, on the other hand, a 
counter-balancing consideration, to which great weight is due. All the 
evidence is to the effect that, while the wage is excessive for families 
c:ming on the works together, it is not so excessive for solitary individ- 
uals. The expianation of this is that, apart from the allowance for 
condSmects and fuel, included in the ration on which the wage is based, 
a Tcrj liberal margin, amounting to one-tentb of the whole, is allowed 
in the individual wage; a margin excessive, as we think, in the case 
cf an individual and of still greater generosity when the wages of several 
individuals are combined. It would thus a])pear that tbe more people 
come in families upon the works tbe more generous is tbe ration— a 
ircnerosity which is accentuated if the same ration be given to the 
female members of the family as to the males. But it is not possible 
to fix a family ration. 

104. All these considerations must be borne in mind ; but, before 
making our recommendations about tbe wage, it is necessaiy to discuss 
two points cf great importance in tbe classincation of the labourers: 
^1) the question of a sex distinciion; and (2) tbe age limits of working 
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(i) tlie'facfc tliafc the classification of diggers and carriers prac- 
tically secures' the advantages of a sex distinction. 

On tbe other hand, the arguments in favour of its retention are — 

(<?) the universal custom of the country, which allots a much 
lower wage to women than to men j 
(rf) physiological fact, wemen requiring less food than men j 
(tf) considerations of economy ; 

(/) the fact that a sox distinction alone can re*5uce the extrav- 
agance of the rations earned hy a family. 
lOP. We consider it necessary for purposes of control and discipline 
to cuter details of sex. in the muster rolls, and, if this he done, the saving 
of labour is reduced to the saving in tbe course of actual payment alone. 
Wo do not consider that experience in the recent famine warrants the 
belief tliat greater simplicity of system was attended by less fraud ; while 
the lesson of general experience is that one must look to elaboraiion 
for protection against fraudulent practices. Again, the distinction of 
diggers and carriers as a sex distinction is imperfect on earthworks and 
still more imperfect in the ease of metal-breaking, while, if pushed to 
p's logical conoluslon, it dispenses with considerations of emidoyment 
altt.gether. It has, no doubt, been represented that women ought to 
get the same wage as men because they hare household duties, such as 
grinding and cooking, to perform ; but the suggestion is refuted hy the 
custom of the country. Finally, it has been urged that the financial 
interests involved are small because the difference of one chhatdJt in the 
carrier’s wage vanishes on conversion to cash at several pricescales ; 
but we shall meet this argument hy a definite proposal hereafter, and in 
any case it entirely overlooks the substantial economy in the case of the 
dependant’s dole : we have no doubt, though precise calculation is im- 
possible, that the issue involves the expenditure or the saving of many 
lakhs of rupees in a largo famine. In so far, then, as the question is 
resolved into a balance of a certain convenience against financial and 
disciplinary interests, we are of opinion that the latter ought to prevail. 
And we attach much weight to the consideration that in famine relief 
administration no avoidable step should he taken, which conflicts with 
the custom of the country, or might tend to disorganize the labour 
market. Differing therefore from the Commission of 189S, but agreeing 
with that of 1880, wo recommend that a sex distinction he adopted. 

107. Age limits of worJdng children . — For reasons given in para- 
graph Mi of their report the Famine Commission of 1898 classed as 
adults all children over 12 years of age. We think that this limit 
is too low. We are unable to agree that on physiological grounds a 
working child over 12 years of age is in need of the same ration as a full 
grown working woman. Moreover, it is opposed to the custom of the 
country, and involves an altogether unnecessary expense. We would 
class as adults only those children who are over 14 years of age. On tbe 
other hand, we would raise the lower age limit of working children to 
10 years. There is a strong opinion that children are a nuisance on the 
works and only get in the way ; indeed, it has been suggested to us that 
children should he eliminated from the ranks of the workers altogether. 
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Wo are not prepared to adopt this suggestion, which, also, is opposed to 
the custom of the country, hut we think it desirable, in the interests 
of discipline and of the children themselves, to eliminate young children 
of less than 10 years of age. The age limits for. working children 
would then he 10 and 14 years, and these limits have been found 
satisfactory wherever they have been tried. Of course the classification 
of children is, in practice, made on their physical appearance, their 
ages not being known, and the limits laid down in the Code are merely 
a guide to classifying oificers. 

lOS. The raising of the lower ago limit for working children 
necessitates the re- classification of non- working children for tho pur- 
poses of the dole. Tho Commission of 1898 took 5 years as the dividing 
line. Wo would prefer to put it at 7 years, which is^ the limit of the 
revised Code for tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and which 
was adopted and was found to work satisfactorily in .the Central Prov- 
inces during tho recent famine. 

109. With these reservations wo accept the classification recom- 
mended by the Commission of 1898. There remains the determination 
of the appropriate wage for the several classes. This question may now 
he said to have passed beyond tho speculative or tho experimental stage. 
Besults arc in evidence, and, with results to aid us, it would ho waste 
of time to re-examine the constituents of tho so-called famine ration. 
It will he enough to apply the test of results to each item in tho 
scale. 

110. The Special Class. — The Commission of 1898 recommended 
for this class a wage which should exceed the wage of class I by a constant - 
dllTeronco. This excess has generally heon placed at two pico ; in Bombay 
it was placed at 25 per cent., which was substantially tho same. It was 
found in the Central Provinces that tho allowance was an inducement 
to persons, who were not in need of relief, to seek employment as mates ; 
the allowance was accordingly reduced to one pico, and this was found 
to he ample. In other provinces it has been noticed that the post of 
mate is unduly altractive, and wo recommend that, in future, tho allow- 
ance he generally limited to one pico. 

111. Class I. — Diggers. — Tho digger’s wage was raised by the 
Commission of 1598 to 20 chhatdlcs ; bat after a brief trial tho increased 
wage was abandoned as excessive in some provinces, while in others it 
was never trioi at all. The wage adopted generally after a little 
experience was 19 chhafdhs. In the Punjab, however, a wage of 1 8 chha- 
idles was in force, except during tho coldest season of the year, and proved 
sufiiciont. At a very early period tho undue liberality of the wage. scale 
attracted the attention of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provin- 
ces, and, as the result of his enquiries, he camo to tho conclusion that 18 
chhatdlcs was a sufficient wage. There is abundant evidence on ail sides 
in favour of this « age. Some witnesses would even go as low as 17 chha- 
idles, but we think that for an individual in hard work 18 chattdles is not 
an excessive wage ; and tliis is what we recommend for a male digger, 
pcmalc diggers arc few. IVe think that they should he given only a 
half task and should draw the wage of tho male carrier, t.e., 14 chhatdles 
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112. Class II . — Carriers. — The Coromission of 1898 raised the 
carrier’s Avage to 15 chhatdlcs. Tliis has been generally found to he exces- 
sive, though it Avas maintained in the Central Provinces and Bombay. 
In Ajmer and Berar a Avago of li chhafdks and in the Punjab a Avage of 

13 chhatdJcs for carriers of both sexes proved sufficient. A scale of 14 
c/<//c/aA-s for a male and of 13 chhafdlcs for a female was found to be 
ample in the North-Western ProAinccs in the 1896-97 famine ; it is fully 
justified by physiological requirements; and, with this recent confirma- 
tion of its adequacy, it ought, we think, to be generally adopted. 

113. Inasmuch as tlio difference of one chhatdk is on the majority 
of price bases one pice, but disappears in the course of conversion of 
the Avage mto a round number of pice on one or two price bases, it would 
probably be found convenient in practice to pay female carriers one pice 
less than male carriers on all price bases. 

114. Class III . — Working c//»7(fre».— The wage of the working 
children depends upon the ago limits that aro fixed for them. The Com- 
mission of 1893, with an ago limit of 8 to 12 years, fixed a wage of 8 
chhatdks, with the proviso that working children should not be fined. The 
Bombay Government, with an ago limit of S to 12 years, at first preferred 
a wage of 12 chhatdks with unlimited power of fining, but ultimately 
adopted one of 10 chhatdks. This wage was also adopted, with the age 
limit of 10 to 14 years, in Ajmer and Berar and, we imderstand, worked 
well. In the Punjab the classification and wage of tlve Commission of 
1S9S wore followccl. In the Central Provinces, with an age limit of 10 to 

14 years, a Avage of 8 chhatdks was retained. The Chief Commissioner 
was of opinion that, as the wages of a family were always put into a 
common stock and the individual thus never got precisely the ration 
corresponding to his wage, it was not necessary to give the working child 
more than 8 chhatdks. "We recognize that the argument is weighty, 
in view of the fact that the ration for the family will always be 
extravagant. But, as wo have already said, it is not possible to fix a 
family ration. And aa'c note that in the Central Provinces, as, indeed, 
elsewhere, there were complaints that the children looked thin. We 
consider that it is not "Safe, with the age limit we propose, to give a 
working child less than 10 chhatdks. 

We would add that, if the appearance of the working children 
suggests that they have not boon reoeiAring their full share of the family 
meal, they should be paid for a time, at any rate, by means of cooked 
food. 

115. Class IV. — Adult defendants. — The minimum wage aaIII dis- 
appear under the system which we recommend, but it is necessary to fix 
the dependant’s dole, which has hitherto been the same as the minimum 
Avage. In all provinces except the Punjab, where a dole of 10 chhatdks 
prevailed, the defendant’s dole was fixed at 12 chhatdks. As how-, 
ever, defendants on the works were given cooked food, the application 
of this dole was only partial. We recommend the adoption of the old 
scale of 12 chhaidks for a male and 10 chhatdks for a female. There 
is much to be said in favour of a dole of 11 chhatdJcs for a ma-n and 9 
chhatdks for a woman : but the dependants are .usually weakly, and the 

11 
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soalo slioiUd oiT, we think, in their onso, on the side of liberality. 
Moreover, the dependant’s dole wfll bo the measure of the rest-day 
wage, and Avill bo often given, it may bo oxpeoted, to new-comers on 
first arrival, aird to members of wcaldy gangs. Por such, the scale wo 
recommend is not excessive. 

116. Glass V . — Non-toorhing cJiildi'en - — ^Thoro are throe classes of 
non-working children, for whom separate doles are required : 

(а) children of the ago of working children, ».e., 10 to 14 years, 

but unfit to work ; 

(б) ehildron of 7 to 10 years; 

(c) children below 7 years. 

And for those we recommend the doles laid down in the revised 
Code of the North-Wostorn Provinces, whioh worked sucoossfully in tho 
Central riwunoos during the rcoout famine ; namely, 8, G, and 4 chha- 
idles respectively. 

117. There only remains the ease of infants in arms. TThcn 
tho mothers of those are workers, there is no difficulty ; the mother 
receives an additional pice, with, if necessary, special treatment. But 
when tho mothers are classed as dependants and relieved by doles of 
grain or by cooked food, it is necessary to give the dole for tho infant 
in the form of an additional ration. To give this additional ration, as 
was done in tho recent famine, at tho rate of tho dole for tho youngest 
class of non-working child {i.e., 6 chhatdhs on the scale of tho Pamine 
Commission of 1898), moans giving tho working mother loss than tho 
non-working mother for tho support of her child. This anomaly ought, 
wo think, to bo removed, and rvo rooommond that whore tho additional 
ration for an infant is given in grain or in cooked food it should bo 
fixed at 3 clthaidles, 

118. The rcst-daij wage . — Of tho need for a day of rest, not only 
for tho workers, bxxt also for the staff, there can bo no doubt ; but the 
question has been raised as to the need for a rest-day wage. In certain 
cases in tho Central Provinces this wage was abandoned, with apparently 
no bad results, from January, when relief was tightened up, until tho 
rains ; but it was generally given olsowhoro at a rate equal to tho depen- 
dant’s dole. On tho whole, wq are of opinion that a rest-day wage 
should ordinarily bo given, though Commissioners might bo ompoM'ored 
to dispense with it. To prevent people coming solely in order to get 
tho rest-day wage, wo think it should bo refused to all who have not 
been throe days upon the works ; cmaoiatod poreons should, however, 
got tho wage in every case. Tho system of giving for tho rest-day a 
irroportion of tho wage for every day spent on tho works has boon 
tried, but it is unecessarily elaborate and is open to tho objection that 
it may give more or less than is required. It is better, wo think, to 
follow tho more usual procedure of giving for tho rest-day the equivalent 
of tho dependant’s dole. This wage should ordinarily bo paid in cash, 
but tho officer in charge of tho work should have discretion to substitute 
a dole of grain or a ration of cooked food. And this relief, wo have 
already recommended, should bo given to new-comers w’hothcr they 
may come and until they Ijavo boon enrolled in a gang. 
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110. rinally, it may bo notod that the penal wage will disainjear 
with the introduction of tho Ifew Code system. 

120. The wage scale we recommend, then, is as follows : — 


Claii. 




W*a?e in chhatsks. 

(1 chhatikeS oaocc««) 



Mste. 


Fctolae. 

Special. — Mates and special gaags . . 

• 


One pice mor< 

! than Class I. 

Class I. — Diggers .... 

% 

• 

18 


14* 

Class //.— Carricj-s .... 

• 

• 

U 


ist 

Class JJJ.-— Working oliildrcn . • 

• 

a 

10 


10 

Class /T"— Adult dependants and rcst-dar w.igo 
Class 7”.— Non-rrorking clilldrcn— 

• 

12 


JO 

Over 10, but under 1-1 years . . 

• 

• 

8 


8 

Over 7, but under 10 years . . 


• 

6 


6 

Under 7 years, bnt not in arms 

• 

• 

4 


4 

Children in arms 

• 

* 

One pice extra to tbe mother or 8 cMatahs. 


* For balf the laih of a tnalo • 

t Or ODC pice less than the male earrler (ni* pansraph 113). 

Where wa^s are p^d in cooked fooih taltable redactions mil be made, except In the case of the ration for a child 
In anas. 

121. But the actual standard of the wages does not end with the 
fixing of the scale. Tiiat scale may he completely overthrown, as often 
happened in tho recent famine, by adjustments of the prices on which 
the grain equivalents are converted. This important duty was in the 
recent famine generally entrusted to the District Officei-s, and often 
devolved in practice on the officer in charge of a work. Such laxity led 
in many oases to a most extravagant wage. Instances were found where 
the wages were calculated on a basis two or even three seVs dearer than 
the prices actually prevailing near the work ; or, again, inflated and 
fictitious prices on the works were made the basis of conversions. 

122. The wage scale which we recommend, like the wage scale of 
the Commission of 1898, includos a margin to cover “ the difference 
which often exists between bazaar rates and the price which the relief 
worker has actually to pay.” The basis of conversion should be he 
price prevailing in the nearest bazaar of the cheapest grain in common 
use, not flour, but giuin cleaned for sale. 

123. It is desirable that this price basis should be so fixed in every 
case as to avoid any competition between adjacent districts, which leads 
to wandering. The knowledge of District Officers in this matter is 
necessarily local ; and accordingly we are strongly of opinion that the 
price basis should, in future, he fixed by the Commissioner (in Madras 
the Collector, as there are no Commissioners in that Presidency) for 
every district, or for any large area in a district where peculiar 
local conditions exist. The Collector should, however, be authorized 
to meet any sharp and sudden variations in market prices by alter- 
ing the basis within a limit of 20 per cent., reporting his action 
by telegram to the Commissioner. Small variations in prices .should 
not be regarded as a ground for altering the basis of conversion. 
All changes should be notified to Government in tbe periodical 
reports; and the periodical returns should show both the prices 
actually current and the prices accepted as the basis of conversion 
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Tlie Commission of 1898 recommended that discretion should he 
given to jjocal Governments to vary the prices 25 per cent, ahove or 
helovr the market price. "We do not think it desirable to limit the dis* 
cretion of Local Governments in any way, provided that they keep the 
Government of India duly informed of what they do. 

124. There remain three questions connected with the wage which 
we have kept to the end : — 

(а) 'We agree with the Commission of 1898 that a considerably 

loAver wage should be given on village works, because 
experience shows that people can live on less at home than 
elsewhere. 

(б) "Wages were raised in the Punjab during the coldest months 

of the year, and the question arises, whether similar 
action should be taken elsewhere. We are not convinced 
of the necessity of this action in the Punjab j we are 
certain that, it should not be repeated in other provinces, 
where the cold is less severe. 

(c) Einally, it remains to consider whether in any ciromnstances 
it should be possible to earn more than the full wage. 
This concession could only be legitimate when designed 
to take the place of relief to dependants, and as such it is 
open to the following objections : — 

(1) that there is no control over relief in this form ; 

(2) that those without dependants get excessive relief ; 

(3j that those with many dependants may get insufficient relief ; 
(4) that the relief may not reach the dependants. This was tUe 
case on a small scale in one of the Punjab districts, 
where it was found necessary to open kitchens for weakly 
dependants in addition to granting the power of earning 
an extra wage. 

We are therefore of opinion that excess earning should not in any 
case be aTlqwed. 


Section XIII. — Gratuitous relief. 


125. The following tabular statement exhibits the extent to which 
in the recent famine relief was administered gratuitously in each 
province : — 




Tefal fium&cr pf wnifl reh'etvtf. 

Foreenlass el EtS' 
tnitonslr mined 
to totid icUered. 

ProTinee. 


Inidlnjs. 

Ab KOlkBIl. 

Gratoifonslf in 
anjwajr. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Central Provinces . 


656,876,946 

253,038,583 

302,837,363 

64-43 

Serar . . • « ' 


106,978,073 

69,831,003 

87,142,066 

34-78 

Bombay 


386,188,987 

245,650,215 

139,638.772 

86-25 

• • • • 


37,991,189 

25,822,132 . 

12,169,057 
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49,322,294 

31,554,076 

17.768,219 

36-02 

Total 
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1,133,351,489 

626,796,013 

609,666,476 

44-88 
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12G. The Commission o£ 1898 pointed ont tliat 42 per cent of the 
Avliolc volume of relief in tlio famine of 189G-97 was gratuitous, and 
regarded this development — particularly in the form of relief in the 
homes of the people— as the distinctive -feature of that famine. In the 
recent famine the numbers gratuitously relieved exceeded 41 per cent, 
of the whole ; but this high average percentage is due to the enormous 
dimensions to which this form of relief attained in the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

127. There is no branch of famine relief administration in which it 
is moro difficult to liit the happy mean than gratuitous relief. Difficul- 
ties beset the famine officer’s course on both sides. Doubtless, if famine 
is, by mismanagement, allowed to make much headway, there is nothing 
for it but to save life at the sacrifice of other considerations ; but even 
if gratuitous relief is begun in time, there is difficulty in deciding how 
far it is right to go. This difficulty is enhanced by a tendency on the 
part of the public to regard profuseness in this’ kind of relief as a venial 
fault. "Vt'e regard this tendency with much concern, for, in truth, the 
fault is not a venial, but a very grave, fault, being akin to that most 
dangerous iiopular vice — the disposition to force the Government to 
grant public charity. 

123. Wc have already had occasion to express incidentally our 
views regarding the administration of gratuitous rehef in some 
provinces. "Wc think that in the Bombay Presidency, especially in 
Gujarat, the distribution of gratuitous relief in the homes of the 
people began too late, and ended in being profuse. A serious 
defect in the famine administration of Ajmer proper was the 
omission to give gratuitous relief to helpless people in then* villages. 
On the other hand, in the Central Provinces the administration of 
gratuitous relief attained proiiortions W’hich were beyond reason and 
should not be repeated, 'Without desiring to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rules, wo think, as the result of our own experience and our 
examination of the records of past famines, that with good administra- 
tion the numbers gratuitously relieved during the dry months of the 
year ought not to exceed one-third of the whole. But in the rains 
-the numbers on works dwindle away, while the need for gratuitous 
relief increases, and, therefore, no proportion can, in the rains, be 
maintained between the workers and those in receipt of gratuitous 
relief. Takii^ the whole period of a famine, we are disposed to think 
that in no province ought gratuitous relief to exceed the average 
proportion (42 per cent,), to which it attained during the famine of 
1896-97. 

129. The necessity for gratuitous relief must be judged by an 
entirely different test from that applicable to other forms of relief Other 
forms of relief are appropriately regulated by a self-acting test, a 
labour test, a distance test, a residence test,— all of which are practicable, 
though all may not be advisable ; but gratuitous relief can properly be 
regulated ny personal selection alone. Every self-acting test that has 
been tried has broke down. 
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130. Tlic following heads comprise the m&hi forms midcr Avhich 
gratuitous relief is administered, and under which it may he most conve- 
niently considered : — 

(«) relief of dependants on works ; 

(6) poor-houses ; 

{c) village relief by doles ; 

(d) kitchens. 

131. Melief of dependants on worhs . — ^We have ah’eady recom- 
mended that this relief should be started directly the test works are 
converted into relief works. It should take the form of cooked food or 
a cash dole, and wo agree with the Commission of 1898 that the form 
should bo left to the discretion' of Local Governments. Dependants are, 
no doubt, an impediment to discipline on the works, • and the Collector 
should have discretion to return them to their villages and put them 
on the dole there, when their presence on the works is a serious inconve- 
nience. This, we think,- might, with advantage, have been done in 
llissar, where whole villages wore deserted, and Avhere the dependants 
represented 36 per cent, of the total numbers on the works. If children 
are allowed to remain on the works, they should be relieved by cooked 
‘food, and such dependants as are guardians of these children shoukl 
remain to look after them. 

132. It may happen that people claiming to bo dependants, but 
unconnected with the workers, come on to the work in large numboi-s 
without real need of relief. In tliis case the principle of selection 
should bo strictly enforced; village oflicors and landowners of the 
adjacent villages should he utilized to check the numbers of dependants 
actually on the works and eliminate and send homo those who aro not 
entitled to relief. It may bo oven desirable to carry still fuithcr the 
principle of selection for dependants and to allow them admission to the 
works only on production of an order for it ; and as establishments and 
organization improve, tliis may become practicable. 

133. ‘Wo consider that in the case of village works there is no need 
of relief for dependants, since all those who aro eligible for it will in the 
ordinary course be brought upon tho village gratuitous relief list. 

134;. Poo;7iO?«s<?f.— -The objects of poorhousos, and their place 
in the scheme of relief, have already boon indicated ; wo desire now 
to make a few suggestions for their management. This will not 
oidinarily, wo think, bo efficient unless some limit is placed on tho 
number of inmates. The largest number that has come to our notice U’as 
reached in the case of tho Ajmer poorhouso, whore tho maximum 
attendance was close on 3,400 persons. This number is, in our opinion, 
far too high, though in a place situated like Ajmer an exceptionally large 
poorhouse is, no doubt, required, and can be successfully controlled. As 
a rule, for reasons of discipline and health, we consider that a poorhouse 
should not accommodate more than 600 persons at tho outside. As 
the moitths pass on, a certain amount of pressure may be required to 
induce people to remain in poorhouses ; and we consider that tho 
llcsolution of the Govci-nmcnt of Bombay to this effect was a com- 
mendable exorcise of authority in the cause of humanity, hluch was 
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done, particularly in Bombay, whore there was most need, to supplo- 
mont the rations for thoso who wore ill, and no further recommen- 
dations in this respect seem called for. The successful management of 
Xmorhouscs is one of the most dillioult tasks of famine administration ; 
and wo arc glad hero to recognize the praiseworthy assistance given by 
the missionaries in the management of poorhouscs in Gujarat. Non- 
oflicial agency has already given much assistance in this matter, and it 
may bo hoped that, on a future occasion, a still further employment of 
it will be possible. 

135. Village gratuitous relief . — We are distinctly of the opinion 
that early attention to tliis part of the relief scheme saves expense and 
suffering later on. If wages on relief works are raluced to a bare 
subsistonco, it follows that indigent dependants who cannot come upon 
the works, must cither starve, or be helped by their friends on the works 
at the cost of suffering to the latter. We therefore repeat that at the 
first indications of approaching pr(ssuro lists should be made out of the 
persons eligible for gratuitous relief. The categories of such persons 
are based on the terms of the Provisional Code, and vary but little in 
the different provinces; and experience has proved, we think, that 
they arc, on the whole, comprehensive enough. In Gujarat the pro- 
visions of tbc Code were not acted up to for many months ; and we agree 
with the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in attributing to this cause 
much of the great mortality which occurred thex’e. Again, there was 
practically no village relief in Ajmer proper. But these defects were 
defects of administration, not detects of the Codes. 

136, In the preperation of the lists wc think that more reliance 
should be placed upon non-official agency. Wc recognizc»the tendency 
of such agency to jirofusion on the one hand and to neglect on the other, 
the former tendency being the more common. Strict supervision and 
control will undoubtedly be required; but wc have observed that all 
who have made trial of non-official agency, under conditions of proper 
supervision, are strongly in fav’our of employing it. The political and 
administrative uses of associating non-official agency with the Govern- 
ment in this as in other branches of famine relief are obvious. It is 
unreasonable, w'c admit, to expect, from such agency by itself, any high 
standard of perfection ; but at least it is equally unreasonable to rejeot 
the services of a valuable ally, when, as in many districts of Bombay, 
the subordinate official agency failed to do its work. The attitude of 
some of the Bombay officers in this matter xvould suggest forgetfulness 
of the fact that men rise to their responsibilities, and that opportunity 
develops character. Nor is this attitude confined to Bombay. We feel 
confident that more might have been done to utilize such agency in other 
provinces. 

187. As to the form that village relief should take, the Commission 
of 1898, on the whole, perferred a dole in grain, and, where this can be 
easily managed, there is much to be said in its favour. But, when the 
dole is given in grain, Government, by implication, undertakes the 
responsibility of supplying the grain in the event of failure on the part 
pf private enterprise; a responsibility which, in parts of the Bombay 
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Presidency where there either wore no lanias or the banias had fled in 
terror, it was iinahlo to fulfil. A ditflculty of the same charaotor, 
though in connection with the supply of grain to kitchens, was experi- 
enced in the Central Prorinccs. 'Wo tliink that Local GoTornmcnts 
should have discretion in the matter, but on the whole the balance of 
the evidence appears to us to incline to the side of a cash dole. 

] 38. In whatever form the dole bo given wo would insist on the 
necessity of regular payment at short intervals and under constant 
check. This is required alike in the interests of the recipients and to 
lirovent fraud in the way of double relief. 

139. Kitchens . — Tlic word “ kitchen ” appears to have been 
adopted into the vernacular; and certainly in no previous famine wore 
kitchens employed in anything like the same degree. They rose into 
favour as importing a test of distress ; and, when in the Central Provinces 
the test completely failed, they remained in favour, or at least in promin- 
ence, by stress of the inexorable law of famine administration that a funda- 
mental error, once made, can never be retrieved, There are two classes 
of kitchens— those on the work's, and those in tho villages, — but the man- 
agement in botli cases is essentially the same. As a means of alTording 
relief to dependants, and when not allowed to become in effect 
poorhouscs, kitcliens on tho works — whore they were generally in 
charge of the Special Civil Officer— were, wo think, attended with a 
fair measure of success. But when they supplanted or collided with 
gratuitous relief, and when they degenerated into ill-regulated poor- 
houscs, they took a new departure, with unfortunate results. The issue 
will be made clear by a comparison of the merits of tho dole and the 
kitchen systoip, and to this wo now proceed. 

140. It is necessary, first, to repeat that, whether tho relief be given 
by dole or by cooked food, tho distribution must rest on tho principle of 
individual selection. The attempt has been made to introduce some sort 
of test, and the attempt has signally failed. In Bombay this attempt 
took tho form of making candidates for relief go considerable distances 
to a Public "Works kitchen for a meal of cooked food instead of giving 
doles at their homos. Tho order was carried out with a certain want 
of intolligcncc, and in one district at least tho people entitled to gratui- 
tous relief — and therefore presumably unable to work — wore expected 
to travel to a kitchen if they lived within eight miles of it. The action 
of tho local officci-s in this case Avas condemned by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, but it illustrates tho dangers of the test. Generally it may be 
said, the tost failed as a tost ; and wo may add that, in our opinion, it 
conflicts Avith a fundamental principle of relief, namely, that AA'oakly 
persons should lie Avithdrawn from the works, where they are an impedi- 
ment, and be sent to their homes for relief. 

141. Still less successful Avas the kitchen tost adopted in tho Central 
Provinces. At first, indeed, there was some small reluctance on tho 
part of some people to take cooked food, but it did not last long ; and, 
Avhon it broke down, every barrier simultaneously gave way. It is now 
generally admitted by the officers of the Central Provinces that personal 
S'doction is as necessary for kitchens as it is for A'illage relief. 
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142. This conoliisioii deprives tlio kitoliens of the principal advant- 
age expected from them, namely, the enforcement of ah automatid test of 
distress j whilo the disadvantages attaching to them remain. To begin 
•with, they are more costly than the dole. Then, again, it is practically 
impossible to secure proper sanitary arrangements at them ; of tliis we 
heard several complaints. There was also a mass of opinion to the 
effect that the consumption of a heavy meal of ill-ooohed food mate- 
rially affected the health of the peojile ; and the exposure involved in 
going to and from the kitchens in the rains is generally regarded as a 
contributory cause of mortality. There is dilbculty always about cooks, 
and often about the supply of grain. The people ■will, of necessity, 
cook their own food bhltor than it ■will bo cooked for them, and •with 
some small remnant, it may bo argued, of self-respect. All these 
reasons tell heavily against kitchens. It has also been represented 
to us that they are more exposed to fraud than the village dole. Non- 
official opinion is almost unanimous, we gather, in favour of the dole. 
It is possible to have doles ■without kitchens, but impossible to have 
kitchens without doles j for those who arc unable to go to kitchens 
must in any case receive a dole. "We are, then, strongly of opinion 
that gratuitous relief is in every way more efficiently and snccessfuUy 
administered by doles in the homes of the people than by means of 
cooked food at kitchens: and in any case we consider that kitchen 
relief, as a general system, is entirely unsuitable in the rains. 


Section XIV . — Rains Policy. 

143. In the rains the possibility of a self-acting labour test fades 
away, while the necessity for gratuitous relief for the weak and 
helpless reaches its maximum. These two conditions differentiate the 
famine policy suitable for the monsoon period from the policy ■with 
which we have been dealing in our preceding remarks, 

144. In the interests of the country at large, the main objective 
of the policy for the rains should be to secure the re-establishment of 
ordinary agricultural conditions. There is general agreement that, as 
the hot weather draws to its close, the people, if employed on large 
public works, should bo dispersed over small public works near their 
homes and village works. There is also general agreement that before 
the rains break, and in time for the prudent use of the money, large 
taqdvt advances for cattle and seed should be given, and Charitable Pund 
donations should be distributed. But at this stage differences of opinion 
come in, as to whether or not it is desirable to actively induce people 
to return to their ordinary avocations. The Commission of 1893 
objected on general grounds to the policy of inducing people to leave 
relief works before a famine is ended. They, however, appear to 
have qualified that objection by admitting that people might be induced 
to leave the works at the beginning of the monsoon, provided that the 
necessary pressure was used ■with the greatest caution and safeguarded 
by a large extension of gratuitous relief. We consider that, with 
reasonable caution and effective village inspection, the policy .of. induc- 
ing the people to return to their homes and- fields, when the monsoon 
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has declared itself, not only involre? ho risk, hht is necssary, if due 
control is to he maintained during the rains; and vro think that the 
results of the action taken in the various provinces during the rains of 
1C 00 lend support to this view. 

143. Tlie progammo of rohet for the rains in the Central Proy- 
inccs followed the last Commission’s qualified policy, hut exaggerated 
the qualification. There was to he a considerahlo expansion of village 
works in the hot weather ; suspensions of revenue wore to he made at an 
early date ; and all the money that could he obtained tmder the Loans 
Acts and from the Chaiitahlc Relief Pund was to he quickly distributed. 
On the 20th May weakly gangs wore to he put on the village relief list, 
given a month’s dole and sent to their homes. Early in June it was 
to he proclaimed that Gk)vcmment wished the people to return to 
their homes, and would undertake the support of their dependants if 
they left the works. It was decided to close village works and aU; except 
a few, public works, and the principle was laid down that village 
relief will bo the backhone of the relief system in the rains.” Every 
one out of work was to be given gratuitous relief, and in severely dis- 
tressed tracts a certain number of people actually engaged by private 
employers of labour Avcrc to receive a wage' or a portion of a wage 
from the State. The reason lor this last concession was not that wages 
were scant, but the fear that they might become scant, owing to a 
short demand for labour ; the object was to supplement, not to supplant, 
private employment. 

14 G. There was some delay in carrying out the programme, but 
by the middle of June the people seem to have been collected at their 
homes. The rains hold off ; a paiuc ensued ; the kitchens were rushed ; 
and new kitchens were opened, with results that arc now generally 
admitted to have been deplorable. 

147. These results arc directly attributable to the prematm’c action 
of the administration, and to the conversion of a safeguard into the 
object of a policy ; they also incidentally afford a most striking justifica- 
tion of the principle that an administration, while ready for action on 
all points, should wait on events before acting. Had village works 
been kept open until the monsoon had declared itself, and had the 
hand of the jVdministration as regards general gratuitous relief been 
stayed, those results would probably never have occurred. As things 
turned out, the numbci-s on relief in the Central Provinces at the mid- 
rains period were, contraiy to all previous experience, not only rela- 
tively liighcr than at any other period of the famine, but absolutely 
(•normous. 

145. In the adjacent pro-vince of Berar a different policy was 
followed. Village works were not opened— there is said to bo little 
scope for them in Berar— and the Administration waited till the rains 
fell. The order came, indeed, to introduce tlie rains policy adopted 
in the Central Provinces, but the Commissioner contested its wisdom and 
wac allowed to disregard it. IVhcn thb rains fell, the wages were reduced 
d 11. ^c n orks were opened. But the people were reluctant 

to work in the fields— a testimony to the easy times they had enjoyed 
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on llio relief works— and, in order to induce thorn to return to agricul- 
tural labour, more pressure hy a further reduction of the wage was 
necessary. At the same time there was, in accordance with right 
principle, an extension of gratuitous relief, both by kitchens ana 
by doles. AVo consider that the causes and the consequences of this 
action in llcrar support the policy udiicli we have advocated. 

1-.19. Tile iioUoy in llomhay was laid down on the 30th April. 
I'rom the heginning of June people wore, so far as possililc, to be em- 
ployed on works nc.ar their homes, residence on relief works being no 
longer compulsory, hut hutting being provided for those who remained. 
If these were professional labourers, pure payment by results with a 
maximum strictly limited to a subsistence wage was to he introduced. 
AA'orks were to lie gradually closed, the remaining workers being drafted 
to other works. Village inspection with rofcrcnco to the necessity for 
grjit nitons relief uas to he more vigilant than over; dependants of 
cultiv.ators might get the dole “ unlc.ss they arc within easy reach of a 
kiichon and can he induced to go to it.” Cultiv.ators in need of help 
were to get it by subsistence .advances or otherwise. 

loO. Subsequently in Gujarat a dilTorcnt jiolicy was promulgated 
by the Commis-iioner and generally approved by the Government. Its 
leading foatnros were — 

CJ) Jirforc Ihc rnius feU Aeata/f/— AVorks and specially small 
works wore to ho kept open ; doles were to ho given to all 
who were too weak to work, and to destitute cultivators ; 
and poor-houses were to he started and ovoutually turned 
into kitchens, though not ou the c-xtensivo scale of the 
Ccntnil Provinces. 

(IJ) After the raius fell hcarihj — A. monthly allowance from 
the Charitable Belief Fund was to ho given to bona fide 
cultivators of the poorest class; and taqdcf- for subsistence 
to the less poor cultivators. ^Icanwhilc such works as 
could Avero to he kept open, and dole and kitchen relief 
wore to he given to those not helped in other ways. Eitchon 
lists were, however, to ho scrutinized in the same way as 
dole list-!. If. was impressed on all responsible for village 
inspection that every one, except those who had means 
of their own, was to he included in one or other of the 
above clascc-s. Dependants of those receiving grants from 
the Charitable Belief Fund or of taqdcf Avero to he helped by 
the dole or from a kitchen. Those Avho for social reasons* 
AA’crc reluctant to go on works, or take the dole, were to he 
given a cash dole or a nominal loan. Strenuous efforts to 
stimulate cuUiA’alion by manual labour worn also to he made. 

151. From this it Avill appear that the policy originally laid doAAai 
was substantially that Avhioh avo advocate ; hut, OAiing to the course of 
CA'cuts, which AA'o notice clsowhero, and to the postponement of the 
rains, the Bombay Government wore unfortunately compelled to 
depart from their original intentions, and to adopt a policy which 
led to a continuance of relief works and to a veiy largo increase of 
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gratuitous relief tlirougliout tlie Presidency. TMs extension of charity 
came unhappily too late in some districts, and was attended by ■ great 
mortality. 

152. In Ajmer and the Piinjdb the Administration assumed that 
ordinary agricultural conditions would supervene on the coining of the 
rains : in the Punjab, it should he noted, a programme of village worhs was 
ready in case it should be required; The people did not begin to leave 
the works in large numbers until the rains were well .established; and 
the works were then gradually closed. Simultaneously with the closing 
of the works there was, in the Punjdb, as there always should be in the 
rains of a famine year, an increase in the distribution of gratuitous relief. 

153. "We conclude froin these results that the proper policy for 
the rains is to assume that events will be normal, after the rains have 
fallen. When the monsoon has declared itself, the tasks may legiti- 
mately be raised, in order to indueo the people to return to their homes. 
Dependants who have returned from the works to their homes should 
be given gratuitous relief there. But the distribution of gratuitous 

'-relief in the rains to the able-bodied should never be repeated. If the 
people cling to the works, after a demand for field labour has sot in, it 
is legitimate further to raise the task and to use pressure to got them 
back to their villages. A few works should always be kept open,- to 
meet any unexpected contraction in the labour market caused by, say, 
a temporary cessation of the rains, or the substitution on a largo scale 
of a crop requiring less for a crop requiring more labour. But the 
attempt to supplement the wages of private employers— a marked 
example of the extravagance to which a naisusc of the gratuitous relief 
policy may run — should never bo tried again. The attempt failed, 
though' not before it had produced a disturbing effect upon the private 
labour market — the inevitable result of a mistaken rains policy, of which 
there have been many complaints, particularly in the Central Prov- 
inces, but also largely elsewhere. It is no doubt true that in a year 
of famine the labourer receives a wage below the normal wage ; but 
this deficiency is more than made good to him if ho is relieved by 
the State of the support of some of his dependants. Kor should it - 
bo forgotten to what extent suspensions of, revenue, liberal iaqdvi 
advances and grants from the Charitable Relief Fund set free the 
capital of the country for agricultural effort. 

3 oi. Although it does not come within the scope of our enquiry 
we cannot help referring in this place to the great benefits which have 
been conferred by the distribution of these grants from the Charitable 
Relief Fund. It is riot necessary for us to repeat the gratitude which 
this noble charity has excited in aU parts of India ; it is enough to say 
that it has saved from dissolution many Indian homes, and that it has 
given needed help to those "whose self-respect forhadc them to accept 
the charity of the State. 

Section XV — Closure of Helief. 

155. When once favouiablc rains are established and the earliest 
crops have germinated, it is time to set about arrangements for the final 
closure of relief. There is danger, no doubt, in discontinuing support 
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too sviddonly and too soon,' and no action sTionld be taken witliont a 
careful review of all the facts bearing upon the existing state of the 
country and the condition of the people. But there is also danger in 
continuing State relief after the necessity for it has ceased, and thereby 
retarding the return of the community to its ordinary ways of life. This 
latter danger is, in our opinion, so grave that, in order to avoid it, we 
should he prepared to recommend the running of some risk. The risk, 
however, will he inconsiderable if the turning point is fixed at the 
ripening of the earliest of the principal autumn crops. 

156. By that time, indeed, the last of the works should have been 
closed, the process of closure having been begun as soon as the demand 
for employment in the fields sets in. Gratuitous relief will, of necessity, 
be continued a little longer ; but, as agricultural employment increases, 
the gratuitous relief lists should be carefully scrutinized, with a vjew to 
their reduction. And, when the earliest autumn crop is ripe in any tract, 
gratuitous relief should be generally closed in it ; at this stage whole 
villages should be struck ofE the list at a time ; but all the recipients of 
tlds out-door relief should, on its discontinuance, be given a valedictory 
dole. It will probably bo necessary to keep poor-houses open until the 
autumn harvest generally has been gathered, and vmttl private charity 
renews its usual activity ; individuak should, however, be returned to 
their villages when the earliest crops are ripe, receiving, on departure, a 
valedictory dole. Such doles should be generally distributed when the 
poor-houses are being finally closed. 

157. This procedure was generally followed, with success, in the 
recent famine, but there was delay in many localities, duo in some cases 
to insuflicient rains or a persistently heavy mortality, in other cases to 
less valid reasons. In the most distressed districts of Bombay conditions 
of acute scaixjity still prevail, and in consequence the relief system is still 
in operation. Generally, however, if the rains are favourable, the middle 
of October should witness the end of relief operations. 


Section STI . — Aboriginal Tribes. 

158. The experience gained in the recent famine in the treatment 
of aboriginal and forest tribes confirms the recommendations made on 
this subject by the Pamine Commission of 1598. The essence of those 
recommendations was that relief must be taken to aboriginal people if 
they are reluctant to come to it ; that gratuitous relief should be liberal ; 
and that personal management should take the place of the automatic 
methods which govern the administration of relief mider ordinary condi- * 
tions. The difficulties vary in proportion to the shyness of the people ; 
and the great thing is to overcome that shyness. 

159. A successful episode of the famine was the administration 
of relief to the aborigines of the hlelghat taluq in Berar. These people 
were, to begin with, employed as far as possible in their usual avoca- 
tions of cutting timber and collecting jungle produce for the market. 
IVhen this work ran out or became unremunerative, they were employed 
near their villages either in preparing their fields for the summer 
sowings or in other ways. "When the rains broke, they were set to sow 
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tlieir fields, seed being found for them. They vreee paid for this Trort, 
Tvbilo the weak and helpless were gratuitously relieved. Li this way 
the months of trial were tided over. Judged by the ultimate test of lives 
saved, these interesting operations, though somewhat costly, (were success- 
ful, and they emphasize the importance of providing suitable work for 
these tribes, and of employing in the relief of them officials whom they 
can trust. 

160. In the Central Provinces last year the difficulties of dealing 
with forest tribes were far less than in 1897. Experience in that famine 
had prepared the tribes to look to the Government, and had . taught the 
officers of Government how to deal with the tribes. It was even foimd 
in some districts that the tribes made no objection to come on the ordinary 
relief works, and that it was not necessary to make special airangements 
for them. 

161. Tlie difficulties in dealing with these people wore in this 
famine greatest in Bombay ; and in Gujarat the advantages of previous 
experience were wanting on both sides. As early as August 1899, 
indeed, the Bombay Government issued the necessary instructions ; but the 
local authorities failed in Khandesh to realize their responsibilities until 
it was too late ; while the f cai*, which oppressed the local officers, that 
the people would become demoralized, and the reliance placed on the 
power of the tribes to support themselves on forest products and on meat, 
Avcrc the cause in the Panch Mahals of disastrous delay in applying 
acceptable forms of relief. In both Kliandesh and the Panch Mahals the 
mortality among these tribes was very heavy ; but it must be said that 
difficulties, in the Panch Mahals especially, were exceptionally great, 
owing to the character of the people, to their dispersion in detached 
homesteads, to the fewness of the village officials, and to the umvilling- 
ncss of outsiders to take temporary service in the district. Moreover, the 
grain shops were few, and grain dealers, in fear of spoliation, fled soon to 
the toAvns. 

But, after making every allowance for these difficulties, we are 
forced to the conclusion tliat the main causes of failure were mistakes of 
principle. Tliey were the omission to give gratuitous villago relief 
sufficiently early ; the paucity and unsuitability of works ; the main- 
tenance up to a late date of the piece-work system, whicli is unsuitable 
to these tribes; and, lastly, great irregularity in tho payment of the 
workci-s, owing to short establishments. The stringency of the relief 
system was relaxed on all points in the hot weather, and relief was 
latterly as liberal as it was restricted at the outset; but- the mistake 
had been made, and, as we have more than once observed, it is not 
possible in famine times to recover lost groimd. 

162. TVe recommend the incorporation in tho Pamine Codes of all 
pro-\*inccs, in which aboriginal tribes are fotmd, of the suggestions 
made in this connection by the Pamine Commission of 1898. The 
experience of tho recent famine lays special emphasis on the necessitj 
for the following measures and methods of relief 

(o) provision of complete programmes of suitable works before 
the famine begins ; 
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(6) appomtnient of officers specially qualified to deal vritli tlie 
. tribes, -wberever these are numerous ; 

(c) munerous worts near the homes of the people ; and, as far as 

possible, congenial work, such as grass-cutting and storage; 
wood-cutting and cutting of fire-lines; mat making; 
Tillage and forest roads ; village tanks ; clearing fields of 
stones and stumps ; manual cultiTation of the fields ; 

(d) daily payments in all cases ; 

(e) constant village inspection, and liberal gratuitous relief for aU 
, \mable to work. 


Section XVII . — Immigration from Native States. 

163. The question of immigration is conspicuous in our instruc- 
tions, and has repeatedly been forced into prominence in the course of 
our enquiries. Those enquiries, however, are restricted to British India, 
and, although we are far from questioning the wisdom of this limit- 
ation, we are sensible of the disadvantage of hearing one side only of 
the question. Such investigations as we have been able to make, and 
the various communications which we have received, have enabled us 
to realize the extreme difficulty and delicacy of enquiries of this 
kind. On the British side it is alleged that immigration at the 
outset was occasioned by delay on the part of the Darbars in instituting 
relief, and by the inadequacy of the relief when instituted ; on the side 
of some of the Native States it is contended that the terms of relief 
in British territory wore so very liberal as to attract out of the Native 
States people for whom relief was ready at home, and even people who 
were in no need of relief at aU. In the case of the immigration from 
the Baroda State to the Broach district of Gujarat, in regard to which 
we have heard both sides of the question, we are able to arrive at 
something lite a judicial pronouncement. Our opinion ‘is that, 
while, on the one hand, conditions on the Broach works were for 
a time so lax as to attract people from beyond the British border,- 
on the other hand the relief measures adopted in the Baroda State were 
BO inadequate as to force Baroda subjects to resort in large numbers to 
British territory for relief. In Mewar, again, at the commencement, 
relief was so inadequate, while the terms of relief in Ajmer were so 
liberal, that by December 1899 some 25,000 Mewar subjects were on 
relief in Ajmer. Later on, it should be added, the relief in Mewar was 
liberal, 

164. Notwithstanding these significant examples, we hesitate to • 
make any broad and general assertions as to the cause of this immigra- 
tion into British districts, partly because in other cases we have not 
heard both sides, and partly also because we are struck with the 
advance made in this famine by most of the Darbars towards bringing 
their relief into line with the humane policy of the British Govern- 
ment. It must also be remembered that in certain States the failure 
of the water-supply left no alternative but emigration. No instance 
has come to our notice of a refusal on the part of a Darbar to take back 
and provide relief for refugees who were identified as such in '^British 
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territory, althougii in some cases there -was delay in doing so. "We 
have even heard of cases in Rajpntana -where the Darhars gave relief 
to the subjects of their feudatory nobles, which those nobles refused 
or were unable to give. 

165. But, although we are notin a position -to analyze the causes 
of immigration or to measure its extent, we have ho doubt wha-tever 
that, during the famine, refugees from Native States invaded the 
border districts of British territory at a very early date and in -nn- 
usually large numbers. Nor have we any doubt that the refugees arrived 
generally in bad condition ; that they embarraaed the administration; 
and that they largely swelled the mortality in British districts. In the 
Punjab alone difficulties of this kind were comparatively few, nitbnngh 
even there loud complaints of immigration from Bikaner were -made 
at the outset; while the signal failure of the Baibar in Patiala to 
realize their responsibilities necessitated intervention by the Punjab 
Government. In the Central Pro-vinces immigration into Sambalpur, 
which lies- in the -midst of petty - principalities, -was for a -time 
extensive ; so was immigration into the northern districts of Saugor, 
Hoshangabad and Nimar, which march with Bhopal and the other States 
of the Central India Agency ; and into the southern districts of .Chanda 
and "Wardha, which abut on the territories of His Highness the Nizam. 
In Berar large numbers of immigrants from Hyderabad were found 
in the border districts of Wun, Basim and Buldana. In the Bombay 
Deccan, again, large numbers of refugees from Hyderabad repaired to 
the districts of the eastern border, especially Khandesh and Sholapur. 
In Gujarat, British districts lie interlaced with numerous Native 
States, and were invaded from every side and particularly from Baroda. 
Lastly, Ajmer was literally over-run; it is geographically an island 
of British territory in a wide sea of Native States of the Bajputana 
Agency, traversed by the great and immemorial highways of the 
country. 

166. The methods adopted in the different provinces to deal -vrith 
immigration were generally similar : representations were made to the 
Darhars concerned to open or extend relief ; and such refugees as cotQd 
be identified were conducted back to relief in their own territories. But 
identification on a large scale is practically impossible ; there are no 
means of distinguishing by appearance people of the same race, reli- 
gion, language and habits, living on opposite sides of a geographical 
line, and the fear of deportation leads to a general falsification of 
domicile. . Indeed, . the effect of experience in this connection dtiring 
the -recent famine is rather to illustrate what is impraclicjffile than to 
point out the way to successful management in the future. 

167. We can most conveniently indicate our views by dealing with 
the various suggestions that have been made. It has not been suggested^ 
in any responsible. q-uarter, that relief should be refused -to these -unfor- 
tunate refugees; the attempt would be alike mhum an and' imprac- 
ticable. The StaW from which in times of famine and distress people 
flow into -British territory are for the most pa-rt areas which s-nstain a 
population not so prosperous as that in British India. In many cases 
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emigratiou under such circumstances is an immemorial custom, and, 
in the case of a water famine, it is the only means by which the 
emigrants can escape from certain death, while, independently of 
the impossihility of discriminating between British subjects and for- 
eigners along an open border, the Government would be confronted with 
the impossible task of forcing back an advancing tide. Por these rea- 
sons we consider it out of the question to depart from the principle laid 
down by the Pamine Commissions of 1880 and 1898 that all comers, 
whether British subjects or residents of Native States, should be relieved 
without distinction. 

168. Other proposals have, however, been made 

(1) It has been suggested that the administration of relief in 

Native States should be taken out of the sphere of the 
Poreign Department. It is enough to say that we regard 
this proposal, apart from all considerations of political 
expediency, as uncalled for and impracticable. - 

(2) It has also been suggested that Native States should give 

relief on the scale adopted in British districts, and upon the 
same conditions. The inconvenience of a double scale of 
relief is as great as it is obvious ; but, apart from consid- 
erations of the political expediency or justice of forcing 
on Native States a scale of relief in the fixing of which 
they have had no voice, and which they regard as excessive, 
we consider the proposal impracticable, because we are 
given to understand that many Native States could not 
possibly afford to adopt it. "We may add that we have 
been impressed by the amount of the expenditure which 
has been incurred in many States even under present 
conditions. 

(3) It was suggested by the Pamine Commission of 1898 that 

ofiBcers should be posted to guide and control the stream 
, of emigrants, advising them where they would find relief 

in their own States or in British territory. This would not, 
however, dispose of the problem, and we find it somewhat 
difficult to helieve that the emigrants would require such 
information or would act upon it. 

(4i) A further suggestion of the same nature, that emigrants 
should be directed to selected places in British territory, is 
open to grave objections. In the first place such directions 
might tend to stimulate immigration ; and in any case 
the successful conduct of such an operation implies more 
perfect information and a more complete organization than- 
exist in times of famine as well as compliance on the part 
of the immigrants. In practice it would be left, in many 
cases, to subordinates, who could not he trusted ' by the 
Government, and would not he trusted by the people. 
Pailure would only lead to increased confusion, and wrong 
directions to increased distress, the responsibility for which 
would rest upon the British .Government. 

15 
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(6) Kballyi it has been suggested that immigrauts shbuldho 
received withou t demur, hut that at the cud of the fainiue 
the cost of their mainteUailce should he debited to the 
Native States concerned. We cousid'er this suggeStiou 
altogether impracticable. It •would lead to numberless 
embarrassments ; identidcation would be easllj; avoided ; the 
temptation' to fraud on the part of subordinates would be 
‘ great ; and there would be no limit to the confusion and 
' friction which would arisoi 

169. We have come, then, as the result of ah enquiry, neces- 
sarily incomplete, to the general conclusion that immigrhtion was 
undoubtedly very extensive, that' it hampered the British adminis- 
tration, and that it greatly affected the mortality. Nevertheless the 
information at our disposal regarding the' famine administration of the 
Native States does not justify us in recommending any radical change 
of policy. We strongly recommend, that’ the following' ends should he 
carefully kept in view and enforced by British otBcers of frontier 
districts, namely, (a) the identification of immigrants, (&) their collec- 
tion into gangs or bodies, and (o) the transfer of these' bodies to the 
care of the States, to- which they belong. 

170. We reoornmend that in Native States, as in British territory, 
complete programmes of relief works should' be- regularly' maintained 
with a view to discouraging emigration by providing relief in the State 
as soon as it is required. Something might be done in the way of assist- 
ing the migration of cattle by publishing informatibn regarding feeding 
grounds. available in* British India j but We are bound- to say that experi- 
ence does not much encourage thehope that the owners of cattle will 
he. ready to take advice; Lastly,- it may be' useful and prevent delay if 
District Officers in times of famine correspond direct with- the Political 
Agents. This, we understand, is often,. but not invariablyj done. 


Section' XVIII . — Hedical and Sanitary^ 

171. In other.. branches of the administration the intelligence of 
the subordinates may compensate for tlieir want of professional know- 
ledge ; but in the Medical Department professional knowledge is indis- 
pensable in every rank. The difficulty of collecting, sufficient trained 
establishment waff one of ' tlie greatest* difficulties' of the recent 
famine. The medical arrangements in ordinary times vary little 
in. the different provinces, and in none do th'ey' iCnd' themselves 
readily to expansion, the staff being' barely ' suffibieiit' to meet the 
constantly increasing demands of the' people' upoii it. In every 
district there is a'District' M’edical and SaUitary* Officer, and in every 
province except Bombay he is'responsible'fbr' all medim' and sanitary 
arra'Ugements in the district in times of famine: In Bombay the 
functions of this officer' in time's of' femine arS rfettrieted to the 
medical - and sanitary charge of the' headqUarteris'. station of the 
district, and tp' thC supply to' all parts ’ of the district of medical 
stores and appliances; while,' for the supervision' of medical and sanitary 
work outside the headquarters* statiod. Special Medical OEBcers are 
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appointed In direct subordination to the Sanitary Corafaiiasioner. IJnde'r 
tlie District Medical and Sanitary OlFicer inordinary times iprofes- 
sionally trained men of the rank of Giril Assistant Surgeons and Hospital 
Assistants arc placed, ’ in all prodnoes, in obargo of outlying dis- 
pensaries. These oiBoials are the backbone of the medical staif in times 
of famine. The officials of the Yacoination -Department are also avail- 
able for sanitary duties, but they possess no medical knowledge, and 
their education and social status are gcnorally indifferent. Their 
services can, bowover, be utilized with advantage in such duties as the 
reporting of disease and the distribution of medicines. 

172. In view of tho difficulties experienced in getting the staff, it 
is very important that on tho first appearance of distress the Chief 
!Mcdicnl Offioor of tho province should be informed of the demands for 
extra staff that are likely to bo made upon him ; and that he should at 
once make active efforts to collect it. The estimate should provide at 
least one hospital assistant for every charge upon a lai'go departmental 
work; if possible, one for every group of small departmental and 
non-dcparl mental works; and one for every poor-house. Events in all 
provinces, especially in Bombay, showed tho unfortunate results occa- 
sioned by delay in tho appointment of these hospital assistants. It is 
essential that such appointments should be mado directly test works 
are converted into regular relief works, or, in the oase of poor-houses, 
directly the poor-house is opened. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that these hospital assistants must know the language of the tract to 
wliich they are posted ; this is a real difficulty in certain parts of India, 
and was acutely felt in Gujarat during the recent famine. 

173. The duties of a hospital assistant on a relief work should- 
comprise, in addition to attondanco on tho sick in hospital, — 

(1) daily inspection of the sanitary arrangements and the water- 
supply ; 

(2) periodical inspection of tho food offered for sale, and the pro- 
liibition of tho sale of injurions grain ; 

(3) periodical inspection of all persons on the works with special 
attention to new-comers, weakly gangs and nursing mothers ; 

(d<) detection of the first cases of infectious and contagious disease, 
and tho adoption of measures to prevent their spreading ; 

(5) distribution of quinine on tho woi'ks to prevent malarial fever 
and the supply of anti-scorbutics on the appearance of scurvy. 
And ho should bring at once to the notice of the officer in charge any cases* 
in which ho thinks that lighter tasking or gratuitous relief is required, 
or in which, on account of extreme emaciation, special diet is necessary. 

I7df. It is part of our plan of control to plane all officials on the 
works in subordination to the District Engineer. The hospital 
assistant should not, wc think, be an exception- to this rule. The 
District Engineer should have complete disciplinary authority over 
him, including the power to order bis transfer from one work 
to another. Be should, however, report any- transfer at once for the 
information of the District Medical and Sanitary Officer,' to- whom 
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he should foru’ord in original, ■vrithout delay, all reports ot a profes- 
sional character which he may receive atTecting the public health. ■ 

175. But the more the hospital assistant is subordinated to the 
Public "Works Department, the greater will be the need of professional 
.supervision in professional matters. This can only be secured by active 
inspection on the part of peripatetic medical ofBcers of a superior 
grade. The District ilcdical and Sanitary OfScer should himself make 
flying visits of inspection to the different works from time to time, but 
his duties will keep him, as a rule, at headquarters, and he will only be 
able to ererciso a general control. "We consider that it is absolutely 
necessary that he should have a strong subordinate staff, to inspect and 
report to him. 

170. The District Wcdical and S.initary Officer himself should, like 
all other officers engaged in famine relief in the district, be subordinate to 
tho Collector. The Collector should, however, consult him in all matters 
connected with the public health. In the event of any difference of 
opinion between them, tho point should be referred to tho Sanitary 
Commissioner, whose orders, pending reference to higher authority, 
should bo carried out. 

177. Wo consider that the authority of the Sanitary Dopartraontin 
all matters affecting the public health was duly recognized in the i-cccnt 
famine, and that tho want of success, which was noticeable in most 
provinces, but particularly in Bomlxay, was entirely due to deficiency 
in the numbers and the quality of medical subordinates. To meet 
such deficiency we suggest for tho future the maintenance in ordinary 
times by the Chief ^ledical Officer of the province of a list of qualified 
candidates for employment; the offer of higher salaries; and the 
insistence on punctuality in their payment. Upon this last point 
very strong representations have been mado in both the Central Prov- 
inces and Bombay. It appears that in some cases hospital assistants 
were not p.aid for months, Avhereby they were put to great hardship. 
IVc con.sidcr that the present system of paying them is, in this respect, 
in urgent need of reform; and the reform might ho part of the general 
simplification of accounts, which wc have already recommended. 

178. Again, if the staff cannot he increased, something may ho done 
in the way of reducing the work. When, for instance, there i.s much 
sickness in tho camp, the hospital assistant may legitimately Imj relieved 
of sanitary duties beyond a gcncml supervision, a competent consomancy 
(Iciroghn^ or official of that stamp, being appointed to as.<iist him. In an 
omergoney tho omploymont under proper supervision of hahhnu and 

has been found to be useful, but their methods arc not of a character 
to invite a large reliance on them, and the better practitioners among 
th'un are fn?qucntly reluctant to subject themselves to strange control. 

lUit they can ho usefully employed to attend tho sick at night a 

time when much attention is required, audhutlittle,wcfear,isrc- 
cv! rod fn^m t!u' overworked general staff. And wc aI«o think it very 
I'.rtdtthle that, where native practitioners can he employed, they will 
b.* found more acceptable to the people than superannuated pension*- 
ci medical sabordinatca or the young men to whom in its straiti the 
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Ailmmistration is forced to look, and wkose 'professional attainments 
are often limited by the notions they have picked up in menial occupa- 
tions in druggists’ shops. 

179. Wo consider that, so-far as the superior staff was concerned; 
very great attention was paid in all provinces to the water and food 
supply for the works. There is evidence that in many cases the 
Sanitary Officers showed groat resourcefulness and practical skill j and 
thati when cholera was raging in the country round, the works were, 
through their exertions, comparatively free from disease. But the 
famine w.as a famine of water as well as of food ; and the best arrange- 
ments could not prevent the people from resorting to pools of bad 
water by night. We desire specially to emphasize the necessity of 
taking possession of all wells and other sources of water-supply within 
a wide radius of a largo public work, of guarding them and of regularly 
disinfecting them with permanganate of potash, before the arrival 
of workers on the spot. It is desirable to send, in all cases, an 
adv.ance party to ascertain that the locality to which the workers are 
proceeding is free from disease. In cases in which a move to an 
infected locality is unavoidable, it may be noted that the water in 
irrigation wells in the fields is likely to be purer than that of the wells 
in the villages themselves. Experience shows that it is always prefer- 
able, where possible, to have the water drawn and supplied to the people 
by men of suitable castes, rather than to allow the people to draw the 
water thcmsolvcs. In the case of village works, it is equally important 
to improve and conserve the village water-supply. In fact this should 
never, in any circumstances, bo neglected. 


Sectiok XIX. — Mortality. 

ISO. Before we consider, os required by our instructions, “ in what 
manner the famine afTcctcd the death-rate of the various provinces and 
districts " and enquire into “ tlie causes of any variation,” it is necessary 
to explain our opinion of the connection with famine of the different 
diseases which commonly appear in its course, cfs., fever, cholera, 
dysentery and diarrhoBa, and small-pox. The last is inconsiderable, and 
only so far connected with famine as vaccination falls into disuse, 
owing to the engagement of the vaccinating staff on other duties. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea arc peculiarly famine diseases, directly caused 
by insufficient and unwholesome food or by reduced powers of digestion 
and assimilation as the result of continued privation. Again, it is 
practically impossible to prevent the outbreak of cholera when large 
masses of men are collected together in the hot weather under famine 
conditions; but efficient organization and careful sanitary arrangements 
can stay the spread of the epidemic, and when these precautions are not 
taken, a considerable share, at any rate, of the resultant mortality must 
bo deemed to have been preventiblo Of fevers it can only be said that 
they often are in origin climatic, but that their fatality is, owing to the 
reduced power of the people to resist them, largely due to famine. 

181. Conclusions based on a minute analysis of the returns would 
be deceptive, because the data rest on the erratic diagnosis of the village 

16 
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Tliusllio dcat.h*rato for tlio wliole province was below average till 
the end of December 1890, and was high during the six months from 
JlEay to November, cholera having raged during the first three months 
of that period, and fever ha\’ing been very severe during the last three 
months of it. 3?or the period of the famine, from November 1899 to 
October 1900, the death-rate for the province was 54i S7 per millc as 
against a decennial average for the same period of 3fJ-'60. Trith the same 
decennial average the death-rate per mille for the year 1900 was 66'68. 

18-4. The districts in which the death-rates in 1900 were highest 
arc Nimar (105), Sambalpur (103 87), Chanda (91*87), TTardha (85*05), 
Chlnndwara (S3*G1) and Ilotul (81*d2). Nimar suffered severely from a 
water famine, and much of the sickness which prevailed was undoubt- 
edly duo to this cause. But its death-rates, which reached 4*98 per 
mille so early as December 1899, and xoso to 16*42 in August 1900, are 
misleading : now areas had been populated since the census of 1891 ; the 
district was invaded by immigrants, in large numbers, during 1900 ; 
and finally, the recent census figures show that, far from falling off, the 
population of the district has increased sinco 1891 by 14*37 per cent. 
It is therefore impossible to doubt that the death-rates reported iu 
Nimar have been calculated on figures much below those of the. actual 
popiilntioii, both resident and immigrant, in 1900. In Sambalpur 
similar conditions prevailed to some extent. There is reason to 
believe that, owing to immigration, both permanent and temporary, the 
real population of tho district in 1900 was far larger than that which 
was assumed for calculating the death-rates in that year. Moreover,’ 
tho recent census figures show that, in spite of tho high death-rates 
reported, tho population has increased by 4*19 per cent, sinco 1891. 
Clearly, tliercfore, the dcatb-rates recorded greatly exaggerate tbe 
actual mortality, though tlioy do not altogether deprive it of its famine 
cbnractcr. In tbe other districts it is not suggested that immigration 
materially afTccted the death-rates. Some oQicei*s are of opinion that" 
the wholesale distribution of ill-cooked food at tbe kitchens, combined 
with the exposure involved in going to and from them, contributed to 
swell the death-roll. In his evidence before us the Administrative 
Medical Officer appeared to attach some weight to the latter cause. 

185. Iii reviewing tho administration of the famine of the Central 
Provinces iu 1900 tho Chief Commissioner has instituted a comparison 
between the mortality of 1900 and that of 1889, which was a very 
unhealthy year, but’ without any famine conditions. He points 
out that the' difference between the mortality of these two years, 
whicli were alike iii all respects except in the presence of famine 
during 1900; has been' not more than 10 per mille or 1 per cent., 
after allowing for ntin-reported‘ deaths from cholera and small-pox. 
Prbm tills comparison’ lie suggests the coriclurion that, with 20 per 
cent’. of‘ the population’ relieved, the' small excess of 1 per cent, on 
the mortality’ of 1889 is a matter for congratulation. These arguments 
are’ riot without* weight, but’ they do not controvert the fact that' the 
death'-r’ate of' the province generally rose during. 1900 to 64 per cent 
above the average death-rate. 
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187. "Wc give below tlio montlily'deatli-rateg for tlie affected districts 
ot tlio Bombay Presidency:-- 
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For the period from November 1800 to October 1900 the death-rate for 
•the affected districts was 81*32 per millc, against a decennial average for 
the same period of 29 -7*2 ; with the same decennial average the death-rate 
per millo for the year 1900 was 83*53. Different parts of the Presidency 
were, however, affected in very varying degrees. Exclnding the isolat- 
ed and desert district of Tliar and Parkar, the figures for which appear 
to be altogether unreliable, the districts of the Presidency, affected by 
famine, fall naturally into three groups, vis ., — 

the four districts of the Southern Division— Satara, Sholapur, 
Bclgaum and Bijpxir ; 

the four districts of the Central Division— Khandesli, Nasik, Poona 
and Alimcdnagar, with the addition of Thana, which geographi- 
cally belongs to them ; and 

the five districts of Gujarat— the Panch Mah&ls, Abmedabad, Kaira, 
Broach and Surat. 

188. In the Southern Division there was little distress and the 
death-rates were relatively not high : — 


District. 

Dcath.ratc per mille 
for the year 

1900. 

Average dcath.rnte 
per mille for the ten 
years ending 1896. 

Satara ... 

•aa aaa 

•aa 

aaa 

41-15 

29-95 

Sbolapnr ... 

aa. ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

6S-43 

80-96 

Belganm ... 

aaa it« 

aaa 

aaa 

39-03 

27-61 

, Bijapor ... 

aa. ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

Sl-OT 

26-20 


17 
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. Apart from a largo mortality from bowel complaints and a feror 
doatb-rate generally below average, tbo figures for this group afford 
no special ground for comment. The dcatb-ratc in Sbolapur was, tm- 
doubtedly, swollen by immigration. 

189. In tbo Central Division and Tbana tbo dcatb*ratcs wore more 
than double tbo average in every district, except Poona. 

Tbo following figures analyze tbo deatb-rates per millo in tbo four 
most affected districts : — 


District. 

Small-pox. 

JFVw. 

IDptin'ery anil 
\ Viarrhaa. 

1 

1 Choltra, j 

All rautti. 

IflOO. 

0 & 

** U 

o * 

ISOO. 

c S 

V » 

^ s: 

1 

i 

d 

o 

e» 

•2 • 

*£ u 

S ” 

S' 

o 

Is c3 

0 u 

n 

o *• 

1000. 

1 C 

G to 

G £ 

** SJ 
^ 1 

Thana ... 

• •• 


1-27 


28'88 

18-00 

4-78 

D26 

22-S4 

1-lC 

GO-25 

26-01 

Ahmcdnagar 

... 

... 

•18 


16-oe 

22-80 

27^20 

2*72 

0-03 

2-07 

• 

G6-01 

33-24 

Ebandesh 



•95 


40-lG 

21‘50 

2&0G 

3-70 

13Si 

1-42 

00-23 

31-03 

Easik ... 

i*« 

4M 

•21 


2S-S8 

21*53 

1 

15*10 

1 

3-ED 

11*'13 

1 

i 

l^SO 

74-70 

84-72 


190. TbeTbana district was not affected by famine, but was overrun 
by beggars in wretched condition, wbo wero attracted to Bombay ; more- 
over, tbe plague deatb-rate in tins district was 2*37 in the year 1900. In 
Abmednagar and Kbandesb tbo deatb-rates were no doubt, to some extent, 
swollen by immigration. But, generally, tbo cbaraotoristics of tbo moi> 
tabty in this group are tbe absence in most places of specially high 
fever deatb-rates and tbo extreme severity everywhere of either cholera, 
or bowel complaints, or both. These high death-rates from dysentery 
and diarrhoea indicate tbo effects of privation. , 

191. The death-rates in Gujarat were tbe highest reeorded in tbe 
recent famine : — 


District. 

|8<naI(-irox. 

1 Fever, | 

1 1 

Vj/tenleru and 
1 jOiarriaa. 

1 

Chphra. 

All eaajft. 

e» 

« 

ta 

e 

o 

s 

*0 

’S 

a 

u 

P 

G9 

’ g, 

S 

«9 

•S 

S { 

9 

P ^ 

09 

9 1 

tfi 

0 

1 

Is 

*o 

^ 1 
u 

Q ^ 

i 

ta 

t 

1 

li 

§ 

e 

g; 

O' 

1 

Decennial average. 



1- 1 




... 



. -. 

1 


Ahmedal)ad ««t 

••• 


•00 

111-27 

28-88, 

\4-e9 

•78 

13-68 

•93 

UjHII 

36-69 

Broach - 


Siu' 

•14 


32-04 

16-80 

•48 

16-91 

1-78 

101-90 

89-56- 

Eaira ... 


Ea 

Bi 


27-74 

23-63 

•62 

14-29 

•69 

148-40 

84-21 

Fanch Mnb£Is. ... 

••• 

•47 

•12 

ie7-77 

21-82 

04-16 

•12 

18'41 

•01 

281-02 

22-68 

Snrat ... 


•00 

•17 

80-80 

1 26*22 

4-47 

1-29 


203 

70-42 

S2-Sp 


192. The figures for Surat indicate the presence of distress and the 
occunenoe of much mortabty, but are, from tbe famine point of view , 
of small significance compared with those of the other four districts, 
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in wliioli tlie mortalitj' from f over/ bowel complaints and cliolora was 
oxcessivo. Cholera raged in ^fay, and did not finally abate till August. 
It is stated by- all tbo witnesses that mneb of tbc mortality due to obolera 
was •wrongly assigned to other diseases, and it is evident from the figures, 
given below, that to a largo extent this was so. The sudden and enor- 
mous rise in tlio death-rates altrihutcd to fover and bowel complaintg 
in May is as romarlcablo as their fall after August, when the fever 
mortality would ordinarily bo expeoted to rise, and the inference is 
irresistible that the abnormal rates under these two heads dmmg the 
cholera months, ^lay, Juno and July, were in reality inflated by cholera 
deaths. The monthly death-rates •null show what wo mean : — 


Month. 

AhmCiJahad. 

Sroaeh. 

ITatra. 

Panch ilahalt. 

C 

O 

*3 

s 

*4 

«» 

u 

e 

S 

i.i 

Cholora. 

•2 

1 

a 

H 

■S-g 

|.i 

i 

"S 

O 

i2 

e 

p 

cs 

S.S 

Cholora. 

U 

o 

> 

o 

Pi 

rs 

§ 

n 

ii 

March 

JfrN ... 

Xfl. 

m 

•70 

AM. 

7-.1S 

2-3: 

Xit. 

3-56 

3-2.' 

m 

12-51 

4-os 

April 

II ••• ••• 

•01 


1-10 

•01 

C-76 

l-SO 


3-69 

4-Of 


13 32 

C-43 

May 

M ••• ••• 



2-6S 

11-49 

insi 

3-12 


4-7J 

2-S6 

10-J8 

25-2] 

13-75 

Jnne 

M ••• ••• 


97.1 

f7» 

1S9 

G-fS 

•97 


3^11 

l^Sf 

2*2D 

19-25 

7-79 

July 

n 

1-6S 

lO-TS 

2-01 

214 

7-65 

1-fl 

2-n 

*•61 

1’96 

2-75 

22-53 

12-93 

Animal 

N •«« 


lfl« 

1-S3 

•70 

810 

1-4' 

115 

.VC9 

2-86 

20S 

21-07 

9-85 

Srpttmhrc n ... ... 


lO-JS 

1-51 

•11 

7'IC 

•01 

•16 

4*63 

2'C9 

•09 

189.1 

4-17 


193. Before !May there was no speeial cause for the mortality, 
except the prevailing distress ; nevertheless, the fever death-rate rose 
above the average as early as December in the Panch Mahals ; as January 
in Ahmcdabad and Broach ; and as February in Eaira. Iho death-rate 
for dysentery and diarrhoea was above the average from the very begin- 
ning. The figmes, then, justify the conclusion of the Sanitaiy Officers 
that up to ^fay the mortality was mainly due to privation ; that from 
^fay to the rains the further rise in mortality was mainly due to cholera 
and that the unhcalthincss of the autmnn, acting on the reduced 
lihysique of the people, is responsible for much of the mortality in the 
remaining period. 

19-1. These figures must be tahen with large reservations, because 
Gujarat is intoiiooked with Native States, and the evidence is over- 
•U’helming that immense numbers of refugees came across the border in 
extreme destitution to seek relief in British territory. It is estimated * 
by some officers that at least half the mortality occuiTcd among these 
refugees. We are not in a position to estimate precisely the effect upon 
the death-rates of this immigration, but wo are satisfied that it was very 
great, and that much of the mortality attributable to it was not to be 
avoided by any efforts which British officials could make, owing to the 
miserable condition in which these people came. Many crawled over 
the border only to die. 

196. But making all allowances, it is not possible to dissociate the 
mortality from the famine or to regard it as inevitable. We have no 
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douM tliat ilie mortality in the 'period up to May -wotild have been 
less had more Trorhs been opened near the people’s homes in the ‘Karra 
and the Panch Mahals districts, and had the provisions 'of the Pamine 
Code in regard to the distribution of gratuitous relief in the villages 
been acted upon -nith due liberality. 'We are also of opinion that 
much of the cholera mortality ■n'ould have been avoided had the 
provision in reserve of a scheme of village -works enabled the author- 
ities to split up the large works and return people to their homes, 
and had the organization on the worhs been more efficient. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the devotion and self-sacrifice of the local 
officers in Grujarat during the cholera panic, hut the effoits of the 
individual at such a time are unavaihi^ ; success can only be achieved 
by forethought and pre-arrangement. Prom Jime onwards relief was 
distributed most liberally, but it was then too late; the mischief had 
been done. 

196. The district of Ajmer was distressed in 1898. Belief com- 
menced in Kovember of that year ; on a small scale in Ajmer, but on a 
larger scale in the sub-di-dsion of Merwara. In July 1899 relief was 
discontinued in Ajmer proper; hut the numbers continued to rise in 
Merwara, and by September 1899 the entire district was again dis- 
tressed. The following are the death-rates from that period to the end 
of 1900 


Month. 

. 

Bealh^afetper milUJrom— 

ATcmse death- 
rate per jniTe 
from all canacs 
for the ten 
years endine 
■itx. 

SmhU-pox. 

Ferer. 

Dresentiy 

tind 

Ulilrrhcca. 

Cholera. 

All canaos. 

Eoplemljcr 

]E93 



m. 

1-SO 

•14 

A'tl. 

1'93 

2-17 

October 

It 

... 

.. 

•02 

172 

•20 

A'll. 

2-S3 

2-19 

ICoTexnbcr 

»• 

... 

•- 

-07 

2-40 

•27 

AM. 

322 

230 

Beseniber 

ft 



•« 

S-44 

•55 

AM. 

5-:o 

2-41 

JiinniU7 

19i'0 

... 

... 

1-J6 

4-46 

72 

AM. 

7-15 

■2-34 

rcbmary 

ft 

... 


1-05 

3-60 

•S5 

AM. 

626 

2-01 

March 

1* 

... 


J-19 

4-21 

1-2B 

A't'L 

7-50 

2-10 

AprU 

tt 

«•* 

... 

•86 

Ku 

1-62 

1-63 

9'61 

1-96 

Maj 

9* 

... 

... 

•03 

5-39 

1-99 

SVB 

12-29 

1-89 

Juno 

tt 

... 

... 

■03 

5-08 

1-SB 

2-10 

9-44 

1-62 

.Tnly 

*• 

... 

... 

■03 

4-51 

1-51 

•C9 

7-41 

1-37. 

Anpnrt 

It 

... 

... 

0-1 

5-05 

1-90 

•44 

S‘-25 

1-81 

Sc;>tcBibcr 

91 

... 

... 

SU. 

7-55 

1-87 

•10 

. 10-26 

2-17 

Oci'jbcT 

t» 


... 

AVI. 

12-23 

1-03 

AM. 

14-29 

2'19 

XuTcnsbcr 

t* 

... 


A'fl. 

13-50 

■62 

A'fl. 

1491 

230 

December 

f 

— 

.w 

A'tl. 

11-26 

■63 

Mil. 

32-J3 

2-41 


197- From November’ 1899 to October 1900 the death-rate 
was 100'91 per mille, as compared ■with a -decennial average of 
2t'2S. The death-rate for the year 1900 was 119'9G per mille^ 
against a decennial average of 24*2.3. For these high figures 
fever is mainly responsible, the death-rate under that head being 
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Sr5G i)er millc against tho dccenhial average of IG‘70. Tlio fever 
figures are otherwise remarkable. Not only did the fever death- 
rate commcuco (o rise early in tho year— the rate in iMay was 5-39 
per niillo against an average of 1*10, —hut in tho autumn the disease 
became particularly virulent, and atTeetcd all classes of the community 
alike ; while tho actual and average fever death-rates for the last four 

months of tho year, as shown in the mar- 
gin, were higher than those in any othor 
province. "We were informed that in 
many villages the crops wore loft uncut 
because the labourers were all down with 
fever. Cholera was very severe in April, 
Sfay and .Tunc, and the cholera death- 
rate for tho year was nearly t welve times the average. Bowel complaints 
— an unusual form of disease in this dry climate — Avcrc also very fatal, 
owing to the bad and insufficient food of the people ; they reached a 
figure nearly eight times the aver.igc. 

lf)S. Tho true facts, howevop, as to mortality among tho inhabi- 
tants of Ajmer are altogether obscured by the mortality among the 
immigrants, both those who came into tho district for relief and those 
who merely jiassed through it as w.ayfarers. Immigrants of the former 
class were attractfd by the very liberal scale of wages on relict works 
in Ajmer ; they were also driven to leave their homes by tho delays which 
occuived on the jiart of the Darbars in opening relief works. As regards 
tho latter class of immigr.ants, it is well known that every year largo num- 
bers of tho people of Western Bajputana leave their homes in tho 
autumn with their families and cat tie in search of pasture, and proceed 
through Ajmer on their way. When famine occurs, this emigration 
very largely increases; it has been ctiloii hated that in tlio groat famine 
of IStiS two-thirds of tlio population of ^birwar emigrated in this 
manner. Acconlingly, when the rains failed in 1S99 and the advent 
of a water and fodder famine was certain, these emigrants left their 
homes in numhers many times grc.ater than usual. On their ontwanl 
journey they were for tho most part in good condition ; but, when, 
disajijioiiitcd, they came hack in tho hot weather of 1900, they were 
almost all in a st.atc of destitution. Tlioy Hooded tho poor-houses and 
hospitals, and died in nnmhors along tho roads and in tho fields. 

190. Clinch of this gro.at mortality was hoyond tho powor 
of British officers to prevent; hut clTorts wore made to relieve all 
refugees and to send them hack to relief in tho States from which * 
they came ; and wc were glad to learn how willingly most of the 
Barham co-operated in tho rosouo of their own people in tho later 
months of the famine. But immigration docs not explain tho enormous 
fever death-rates at the end of the year, which are plainly tracoahlo to 
tho cITccts of faninc ; and wo think that imich mortality might have 
been avoided had gratuitous relief in tho villages been less sparingly 
given tbrougbout tbo famine in Ajmer proper. 

209. Only five districts in tbo Punjab wore nITcoted, and in all, 
except Hissar, tho conditions wore rather those of scarcity than of famine. 

18 


MonlK. 

IPJO. j 

Pocrnnifll 

Po; toniVc? 

1 1 

... j 

Vfii 

Otftv.N'r 

... t n'-r>| 

l-T? 

Kmvml'cr 

IS-.V' . 


I}o{vml»cr 

... UV-l 1 

ITS 
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In Hissar tlie deatli-rate was excessirely high, and in Bohtak and Kama! 
it was very great. The following are the death-rates per mille for the 
year 1900: — 


District. 

Bmall-pox, 

Fever. 

Dysentery and 
Oiarrliaa. 

Cholera. 

All causes. 

1900. 

Decon- 

niat 

arerago. 

1900. 

Docon. 

Dial 

aTorngo. 

1900. 

Dccos- 
' nial 
avorago. 

1900. 

Decen- 

nial. 

aycrago. 

1900. 

Decen- 

nial 

arerage. 

Hissar ... 

1-7 

■9 

70- 

21-1 

3-6 

•7 


•8 

96 

■ 28 

Bolitak 

•6 

•3 

Sl-8 

22-6 

1-6 

•6 


■ 

68 

31 

Gargaon 

2-5 

1-1 

32-2 

25-8 

2-9 

1-8 


Hj 

60 

37 

Delhi 

•s 

•4 

31-1 

27-4 

2-6 

1-7 



51 

43 

Karnal ... 

•2 

•8 

S5‘4 

10-8 

1-8 

•7 

2-0 

•8 

71 

31 


201. A special enquiry regarding the death-rates in Hissar and 
Bohtak elicited the fact that the fever in the early months o£ the year 
was of a non-malarial type, and was aggravated by famine conditions. 
On the relief works the mortality was not high. In all these districts, 
as in Aimer, very high fever rates were recorded in the closing months 
of the year. We have no doubt that much of the mortality was due 
to an unusually unhealthy autumn acting upon a population predisposed 
to disease by privation. 


202. We have now stated and analyzed the death-rates in the 
various provinces that we visited, and the final result may he exhibited 
in the following tabular form ; — 


Province. 

Death-rate per 
mille. 1900. 

Death-rate per 
mille, decen- 
nial avemge. 

Percentape of 
OZ0O9S in 
1900. 

Central Frorinces „. ... 

««« 

••• 

66-6S 

31-50 

61 

Dcrar ... ... ... 



82:4 

SS-S 

112 

Domhay (affected districts) ... 



83-55 

29-72 

181 

Ajmer ... ... ... 

••fl 


11996 

24-23 

395 

Fnnj&b (affected districts) ... 

••• 

... 

73-3 

35-3 

108 


We must, however, point out that this comparison of death-rates and 
variations from the average contains elements of great xmcertainty. In 
the first place, the death-rates of 1900 are largely swollen by deaths of 
immigrants, a large proportion of which British oEBcers were powerless 
to prevent. In the second place, the practice, followed in these provinces, 
of calculating rates on the figures of the census of 1891 is misleading. 

203. With a view to presenting a concrete idea of the mortality 
due to famine, we have ascertained the total number of deaths actually 
recorded in 1900 in the famine-stricken districts, and we have contrasted 
it with the decennial average of recorded deaths for the same areas. 
This decennial average would ordinarily ho a fallaciously low standard, 
as the population in the earlier yeai’s of the deeade would fall short of 
the population in the later years. But this source of error may possibly 
he neutralized in tlie case of most of the areas under notice by abnormal 
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influonoes in recent years, amoi^ wliioli plague and famine -were con- 
spicuous. The result is esdiibited in the foUoTFiog tabular statement 


Fiorince. 

neaihs 
tecaided 
in 1900. 

neoennial 
aTOraee of 
deaths. 

Excess in 1900. 

Oonttnl Frovisees (esola^n^ laminddriO >« 

539.234 

351,513 

187,636 

SOTStX f*» «w ••• 

£35,012 

110,096 

125,926 

Bombftr (eseludin^ Sind) ... ... ... 

1.219,650 

47%271 

745,376 

Ajmov •«« «•* 

65,067 

14.609 

50,453 

Mt ••• *•* *** 

215,978 

118,569 

127,109 

Total ... 

2,301,951 

1,069,096 

1,236,855 


It thus appears that the recorded deaths in 1900 were something more 
than double the decennial average of deaths, and that the toll taken by 
the famine in British districts rras about one million and a quarter 
lives. But all vrho died in British districts were not British subjects. 
Very many were immigrants from Native States, who, as we have 
already stated, came across the border in a deplorable condition. It is, 
however, impossible for us to say how many of these immigrants 
helped to swell the death-roll of 1900. But although we can TnaVg 
no statement with authority as to the proportion of the million 
and a quarter excess deaths which should be allotted to the population 
of British districts and Native States respectively, the impression which 
the eridence as a whole leaves upon our minds is that one million 
excess deaths occurred among British subjects. Of the total excess 
mortality we consider that at least one-fifth was due to cholera. 

204. Lastly, we have examined the provisional returns of the late 
census in the hope that they might throw some light on the mortality 
of 1900, but we hare been disappointed. As we have already pomt^ 
out, the last decade has been one of disferess, broken into by plague and 
by one and in some cases two famines ; at the end of such a period it is 
impossible to estimate the effects of a single year’s famine. The follow- 
ing comparative statement of the census figures for 1891 and 1901 -is 
given for what it is worth : — 


FzoTince. 

In sheeted diitriets only. 

Fopnlation 

inim. 

Fopnlation 
in 1901. 

Variation 
in nnmber. 

Percentage 
of Toriationl 

Central Ftofinces 




10,731,291 

9,845,313 

—933,976 

— 8-71 

Bern 


... 


^597,010 

2,752,418 

-141,632 

-4'99 

Bomhajr 

•a* 

... 


12^877,576 

11,581,073 

-693,501 

-S'61 

Ajmec 




512,358 

476,330 

-66,023 

—12-17 


... 

... 

... 

3,357,317 

3.730,599 

+S72i7S2 

+mo 



Total 


29,859,035 

2S,3SS,7S7 


-4-92 
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These figures ate necessarily inconclusive, hut they illustrate the 
fact that the last decade of the nineteenth centiny 'nns generally one of 
misfortune and distress. 

SECTIO^* XX , — Freservation of Oattle. 

205. The great mortality of cattle in the recent famine has pushed 
to the front the question of their preservation in times of drought and 
dearth of fodder. Such fodder famines are fortunately rare. In an 
ordinary famine, -when the crops fail at a late stage of their groTvth, there 
usually remain suflBcient straw and grass to save, at any rate, the useful 
cattle ; but the recent famine has been abnormal in this respect. It 
is estimated that nearly two million cattle, local and immigrant com- 
bined, died in the Central Provinces and its Feudatory States ; and that 
an equal number died in Bombay. The mortality was also great in 
Berar and in Ajmer, in which latter district no effective meases 
were taken to prevent it. Nor was this mortality confined to the 
useless cattle ; valuable bullocks and breeding cattle have perished in 
thousands, involving a loss to agriculturists, from which even with 
the liberal assistance of Government, it will take them long to recover. 
This loss was most severe, as its results were most disastrous, in Gujarat, 
where the fodder famine was complete, and where the wealth of the 
people was largely sunk in their cattle. In their efforts to save their 
cattle the Gujarat agriculturists expended all their savings, themselves 
enduring great privations ; they sold their jewels and even the doors 
and rafters of their houses, we were told, in order to purchase fodder. 
Their efforts failed, their cattle died, and with their cattle all their 
accumulated wealth disappeared, so that Gujarat became a stricken field. 

206. Whether, in the face of a serious fodder famine, any measures 
will prevent the death of cattle in large numbers may, indeed, be doubted. 
In the Central Provinces, where the conditions were very favourable 
to success, well considered and sustained action was taken by the 
authorities. The free cutting of grass was allowed ; . the means of 
watering were provided, as far. as possible ; forests were thrown wholly 
open to grazing ; and grass was given away in large quantities. The 
province had, in fact, as a whole, more than sufficient fodder for its 
requirements, and exported large quantities both of grass and jmodri 
straw. And yet the cattle died in immense numbers. Much of this 
mortality was doubtless due to a deficient and polluted water-supply, 
but much was directly attributable to the generally unfavourable 
conditions which prevail in times of femine. 

207. In Bombav relief measures were conducted on a scale hitherto 

* 

unknown. From the very first the Government foresaw the results of 
the fodder famine, and no opportunify was lost of attempting to mitigate 
them ; but the conditions were such, in that Presidency, that no efforts 
of the Government could achieve more than a partial success. 

208. In spite, however, of this discouraging experience, we are 
strongly of opinion that in future strenuous attempts should be made 
to save at least the valuable cattle, and .the experiments.. made_Jn_ the 
recent famine, if they have not given results commensurate with the 
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cxppntUtvirc,* cnpourajro the hops that by systematic and well directed 
action much may be done. 

£00. Hvcnts in 3000 sugsest Ibo adoption and dcvclopraont of tbe 
following measures of relief, subject to limitations, w-bicb w'o shall 
describe. Some of these moasimes arc likely to bo more successful than 
others, but there will generally be room for more than one of them. 
3'boy ar<* — 

(1) tbe stimulation of the growth of fodder crops during tbe 

period of distress, especially by tbe grant of loans; 

(2) the importation of fodder, and the grant of loans to purebaso 

it; 

(R) the (leportrilion of eatflo to tbe forests; 

(t) the preservation of cattle in camps. 

210. Groidli offoilili'r crops . — IVe attach special importance to 
this remedy, not only because Ibo fodder grown on tbe spot is much 
more valuable than tbe slalT imported, but because it has tbo collateral 
advantages of saving the cost of transport, of avoiding delays, of employ- 
ing local labour, and of keeping the cattle at home. In Gujarat the 
cultivators were stimulated to grow fodder by liberal help in the form of 
loans to make temporarj* wells, and by Ibo a.ssurance that no fodder 
crop should be attached for Ibo payment of revenue. And, although 
full advantage was not taken by tbe people of tbo libonality of the 
Government, the eflicieney of this form of relief was amply dcinon- 
slr,nted. It has also been brought to our notice that temporary irriga- 
tion from stn-ams by means of engine power may on emergency add 
largely to the fodder supply and yield a high commercial profit. 

211. The importoiiou of fodder . — Next in usefulness to the growth 
of fodder in the villages wo place tbo importation of fodder from 
outside; for wo believe tlmt it is bettor in the long run, and cheaper, 
to bring fodder to tbo cattle than to take (bo cattle to tbo fodder. 
Clinch was dono in Ibis direction by Ibo Bomdny Government, but the 
cITcctivo action of Gorernmont was sm.all in comparison with that of 
private trade. The dinlcullics are, no doubt, considerable, but wo think 
that they may be overcome, and that there is a groat opening for private 
enterprise if aided by the Government. As an illustration of success, 
upon a small sc.ale, in Ibis matter, we would mention that as much as 
19,000 tons of fodder were imported into one of tbo small States of 
Ivatbiawnr during the famine, wholly by private ontcrprisc. 

212. It is necessary that State and private ontorpriso should co- 
operate, and there arc two essential conditions of success : , 

(«) that the demand should bo proclaimed at a very early date ; 

(ft) that the railways should bo able to copo with tbo traffic. 

l^citbcr of these conditions was fulfilled in the recent famine. 
Owing to uncertainly ns to requirements at tbo outset, the grass was cut 
much too Into, after it bad seeded and dried into woody fibre ; moreover, 
the forests had in many cases been damaged by grazing, and much 
useless and dirty fodder was brought into tbo market. Wo were 
informed that tbo grass imported into Gujarat was, on tbo whole, of less 
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than half the nutritive value otjaxodri fodder and that mijchof it was 
so inferior that it could not be digested. Again, it is in evidence that 
large stocks of fodder, State and private, were kept waiting at the 
railwaj' stations for want of wagons to carry them away. There is no 
reason, however, why with duo forethought these dilHoultics should not 
he surmounted in another famine ; and we have made recommendations 
in connection with railways which tend in this direction. 

213. A solid ohjeetion to the importation of fodder is its cost on 
arrival. ' It was found impossible, for instance, to deliver grass in Gujarat 
at a price much below E30 a ton, a price prohibitive to the majority 
of cultivators. To the removal or mitigation of this ohjeetion every 
attention should ho paid. Eor example, the cost could he reduced by 
more oarofull baling, for which arrangements in advance can provide. 
A gain, enquiries should ho made, in years in which there is no pressure, 
with a view to supplementing the fodder supply on emergency. For 
instance, the dcQcieney or inferiority of grass can, to a largo extent, ho 
made good or counteracted by rations of oil-cake, preferably the cake of 
til (sosamum) ; and this food, being highly concentrated, can ho imported 
far more easily and cheaply than fodder. It is also in evidence that 
the Cangoon Mills can supply rice hullings of considerable dietetic value 
in any quantity and at low rates, the cost of carriage being small. 
Sustained enquiries conducted by the Agricultural Departments, will 
doubtless result in further suggestions, which should bo published in 
due course for general information. 

214!. There is this pre-eminent advantage, in our opinion, in the 
growth and the importation of fodder that it enables the people to 
retain the cattle in the villages. Not only docs this avoid the dangers 
that always attend a change of environment, but it is directly economi- 
cal, inasmuch as a far smaller amount of imported fodder will 
suilico per head for cattle kept at home, where the people can 
supplement the imported ration by petty reserves and pickings, such 
ns stubble and the scanty herbage of the wastes, the lopinngs of trees 
and hedges, and prickly pear. It is another direct advantage of retaining 
the cattle in their village that they w'ill he in readiness for work at 
the first fall of rain — a matter of the highest importance, as shown last 
Slay in the Deccan districts of Madras, where, owing to the prosonee 
of the cattle in the villages, largo areas were successfully sown -on 
the occurrence of a single heavy downfall of rain. It is an additional 
argument in favour of the establishment of village works (with w'hich 
, wc have already dealt) that owners and their servants are not forced 
cither to abandon their cattle by resorting to distant works, or to stay 
and suffer privation in their villages in the hope of saving their cattle. 
In cases of nccuto fodder famine it may ho necessary to put tho 
common herdsmen of the village cattle on tho village gratuitous relief 
list. 

215. The (Icportalioii of cattle to forests.-— "Wo do not think it 
advisable to put pressure on tho people to send their cattle to tho forests, 
for the risk of mortality is groat in tho case of e.attlo which are unused 
to the forests; while cattle used to tho forests will he sent there without 
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prossiu'e, Tlio experiments made in tliis direction cannot be said to 
have been successful. Of the Gujarat cattle sent to the Tbaua forests' 
60 per cent, died, and it is estimated that tn'O-thirds of those sent 
to the forests in Berar perished. 3?he coarseness of the grass, tbe 
change of water, or again the scantiness and insufficiency of the water- 
supply, as well as the neglect of the hirelings in charge, are fatal to 
carefully reared and stall-fed beasts. The cost of deportation by rail, 
the risks of the journey by i*oad, and the danger of destruction by abori- 
ginal tribes at the end, are additional weighty objections to State-aided 
deportation. 

216. We think, nevertheless, that the forests should be opened to 
all who are prepared to-take the risks. The question then arises whether 
grazing should be free. It has been represented to us that large num- 
bers of useless cattle wander in the forest, consuming grass which is 
Avanted for more valuable beasts, and trampling down more grass 
than they consume ; and it has been suggested that, to avoid these dis- 
advantages of free grazing, a small fee should be levied. We consider 
that the objections to uni-estrioted grazing are very weighty in oases 
Arben the supply of grass is likely to be limited and a demand for its 
export is likely to spring up. And wo recommend that in sneb cir- 
cumstances restrictions should bo placed oh free grazing, either by 
selection of the cattle, which should be allowed access to tbe grazing 
grounds, or by tbe imposition of a fee. 

217. Oatlle camps , — Where it is possible to save tbe cattle in the 
homes of the people, it is desirable to do so, for no one will look after 
them so well as their owners. But, when the stress is so severe that 
cattle are abandoned or sold for a nominal sum, cattle camps serve a 
most useful purpose in preserving valuable breeds. These camps were 
managed Avitb excellent results in Gujarat ; and, to a smaller extent, 
in llajputana. As the accommodation of a camp is limited and great 
risks are involved in overcrowding, it is necessary carefully to select 
the cattle, and we think that admission should generally be restricted to 
selected cows with a few bulls of tbe best breed. Experience suggests 
that it is better for Government to buy the cattle and re-sell them at a 
fair price, to their former owners if possible, at tbe end of tbe famine, 
than to keep them at tbe risk and at the cost of the owners. We would 
also add that veterinary supervision is essential to the successful 
management of a camp. 

218. It is scarcely necessary to say that private cattle camps con- 
ducted on scientific lines should be liberally supported by Government in 
every way. But generally these private camps do not desoriminate be- 
tween useful and worthless cattle, the practical result too often being 
merely to afford euthanasia to useless kine. While we regard with 
respect the sentiments which inspire endeavours of this kind, we feel 
bound to point out that they can hardly be considered successful from 
tbe economic point of view. 

219. Finally, we recommend that the whole question of fodder- 
supply, in its preventive aspect^ he thoroughly examined by tbe Agricul- 
tural Departments of Local Governments. Apart from tbe general 
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questions of tbo improroment of agricultural practice, the stbrago of bay 
has been suggested to us as a useful roserre against a fodder famine. 
There is no doubt that in ordinary years vast quantities of grass arc wasted* 
which, if cut at the right time, stacked and properly protected against 
rain, will, especially if pressed, remain good for many years, and form 
an ample reserve against famine. It is possible that well directed 
experiments in eonverting this grass into hay and plaeing it on the 
mai'ket might inaugurate a useful industry, which private enterprise 
would develop in ordinary years and greatly expand in times of famine* 
The cost of such experiments might fairly he charged against the 
Tamine Insurance Fund, if, indeed, the Government did not see in 
them a legitimate object of outlay in view of the advantage on military 
grounds of having a reserve of hay. 

220. The destruction of trees for the sake of their loaves was a 
marked feature of the famine of 1900. As a reserve, used to some 
extent in every season, the leaves of trees are valuable, and the planting 
of the class of trees and shrubs most useful for fodder has obvious advan- 
tages. In Gujarat many fields are hedged with a useless Euphorbia ; 
and the substitution of shrubs useful for fodder would ho advan- 
tageous. 

221. The possibility of an extended use of piokly pear might also 
be investigated ; though not sufficient as the main article of diet, the 
leaves, if carefully prepared and supplemented with oil-cake, bran, 
straw, pulse, clc.* will serve, we underatand, to keep cattle alive. 

SncTiOK XXI. — Baihoays, 

222. “ In the last famine,” according to the famine report of the 
Central Provinces, “when exports wore carried away in the early months, 
people pointed to the railways ns an aggravation of their ills ; in this 
famine they have regarded them as their salvation.” Such oscillations of 
feeling servo to illustrate two aspects of policy and two schools of thought. 
On the one side there is the party w’hich looks to railways to stimulate 
production by assisting the distribution of wealth : on the other side 
there is the party which sees in railways, and the export of food from the 
country which tlioy facilitate, a cause of poverty and a solvent of those 
habits of storing grain w'hich wore formerly, it is assorted, a safeguard 
against famine. The latter party have forgotten, it would seem, the 
Ics'ions of the famines of 1837, 1800 and 3877 (not to go further hack) 
when, so far from the habits in question proving a safeguard, millions 
pori-shed from hunger owing to the want of railways. They have also 
apparently forgotten the lesson taught by the famines of 1897 and 1900, 
that, owing to the existence of railways, there was never in these years 
a dearth of food in any fiiminc-strickcn tract. There can ho no doubt 
that tlie community at large benefits by the more effective circulation 
of the reserve slocks of food, and that it is in the backward tract?, 
as a rule, that famine is soonest and most severely felt. It is truo 
that to a certain extent cultivators, who formerly stored grain, because 
it coxild he neither sold nor removed, have ceased to do so because 
they can sell to advantage ; and that, owing to their improvidence, the 
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1001107 slips tlirougli tlieir fingers. But tWs change in the habits of the 
people is a regular attendant of progress ; it is merely a transient phase 
of a great economic movement, \rhich makes for national prosperity 
and which is jiromoted by education and by those methods for prompting 
thrift to which we shall refer in the third part of this report. Taking 
a comprehensive view of the facts, wp can find no substantial or lasting 
support for the contention — on the face of it a paradox — that the 
poverty of the agriculturist is permanently increased by the opportunity 
of getting a high price for his produce. 

223. But the substitution of the great reserves of the country at 
large for the petty reseives of individuals demands an inereasing 
efficiency in the means for rapidly moving them. Indeed, it is not 
easy to exaggerate the importance of haying sufficient rolling stock to 
cope with the traffic demands of a famine. Many complaints have been 
made against the railways of shortcomings, during the last year, in 
regard to the carriage both of fodder and of grain. "With a view to 
test these complaints, we called for statistics from all important rail- 
ways, but we regret that we are unable to connect them together in an 
intelligible form. There is, however, sufficient evidence on record to 
satisfy us that, though the railways as a whole did their best under 
conditions of severe trial, the results were not adequate to the urgent 
necessities of the time. It is a matter of common knowledge that in 
the Iforth-TToslern Provinces and Oudh the goods sheds and platforms 
were crowded for weeks together with grain consigned to famine- 
stricken tracts and only waiting for wagons to be taken there. Com- 
plaints from the grain dealers were numerous of enforced and injurious 
delay. How far this delay affected the level of prices in the famine 
districts, we have no means of ascertaining j but obviously it must have 
had some prejudicial effect, and we consider the matter of such import, 
ance as to call for immediate action. 

2241 . The Pamine Commission of 1880 anticipated that with the 
growth of the railway system the quantity of rolling stock would 
increase in proportion, and that the wants of the country would be 
supplied with the least possible burden on its resources. TFhether the 
rolling stock is sufficient for the business of theconntrv inordinary times 
is a matter of dispute, with which we have no concern; it is enough for 
our purpose that it has been proved insufficient for the requirements of 
a widespread famine. "We are convinced that the inability of the railways 
to carry all the food that was offered affected prices in the famine 
districts; and that the failure to carry' fodder, in anything like the 
quantity required, has resulted in the loss of large numbers of agri- 
cultural cattle, which it will take long to replace. To increase the 
rolling stock is, in our opinion, one of the most urgent questions of 
famine insurance. 

225. On State railways the necessary action can be at once taken : 
elsewhere- the' problem is less simple. If private enterprise is ready in 
the matter, it should, we think, be encouraged in every way; indeed, 
we consider that the interests of the State are sufficient to justify some 
sort of guarantee. If private enterprise does not move in the matter, 
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tben Tve consider that there is a 6ase for action hy the State. The 
suggestion of a general reserve of rolling stock helonging to the' State, 
hnt held for the nse in ordinary times of all Indian railways, is an old 
one : it was considered and rejected as impacticahle hy the Famine 
Commission of ISSO. The question has again heon revived, and we 
strongly recommend that it he submitted to careful examination. TTe 
are aware of the objections to such a proposal : but there are also com- 
pensating advantages. It is conceivable that a reserve of rolling stock 
might yield a large commercial profit; it is obvious that it might be 
of high military advantage. But in any case it is urgently required, 
in order that it may he equal to the traGdc in times of famine, and any 
losses incurred in connection with it would, in our opinion, be a fair 
charge on the Famine Insurance grant. 


Sechox XXII. — W eaters. 

226. The Famine Commission of 1S9S agreed with the Commission 
of 18S0 that it was desirable, where convenient, to relieve artisans of 
whom weavers are the most numerous, through their own trades, one 
of their reasons being that it is important to maintain all crafts by 
which people are supported independently of agriculture. They 
were, also, of opinion that a carefully managed, businesshke scheme 
is not open to any of the objections usually urged against this class of 
relief ; and that it would probably not result in a greater loss to Gov- 
ernment than that caused by employing the weavers on the ordinary 
relief works. This opinion is more than confirmed by experience, and 
is now, we believe, accepted in every province except Bombay. 

227. In view of this general agreement no elaborate statement of 
the case is required. It is, however, important to defferentiate between 
two different classes of weavers. Many, especially in the rural tracts 
such as the Pariahs of Madras and the Dhers and Mihars of the Central 
Provinces, combine ordinary labour with weaving as a' subsidiary occu- 
pation ; others by caste and occupation arc solely weavers, usuallv 
occupied in weaving of a,special or superior character. For the former 
class, and for scattered members of the latter class, the ordinary 
methods of relief alone are necessary or practicable, unless charitable 
persons or bodies give them work at home ; the latter class are generally 
met with in communities, as a rule in considerable towns ; their habits 
are generally sedentary, and they are unable to work in the sun ; and 
for these groups State relief, through their own trade, ather direct 
'or through municipal or local authorities, is as desirable as it is prac- 
ticable and economical. 

22S. It is sometimes objected that it is useless to prop .up hand loom 
or cottage weaving in the face of mill competition- Butin fact the two 
industries supply different wants. The coarse and durable cloths of the 
hand looms are still preferred in many parts of India by field workers 
and labourers, while the more delicate and peculiar products of those 
looms still hold the market. Mills do not, we understand, conipete with 
either of these classes of goods. -Again, it has been objected that the 
employment of weavers at- their own trade will lead to an abnormal or 
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artificial outiuit, rcsuUiug in a glut o£ the market and depressed prices. 
It would, however, seem a sounder argument that but for the famine tho 
weavers would have been continuously at work and that tho output 
would have been normal, whereas tho results of famine relief operations 
will be an output below tho normal, because tho work is low-paid task 
work with a maximum limit to earnings. 

220. On the other hand, the arguments in throur of this special 
relief arc very weighty. It will be enough to mention tho following:— 

(1) It is an obvious advantage to assist an existing craft, which, 

notwithstanding mill competition, is an important factor 
in tho industrial life of the country. 

(2) The results of such relief arc marketable commodities, w’hereas 

tho results of ordinary relief works are excavations or road 
banks or heaps of metal, which nro frequently either useless 
or not required, except as providing work for famine labour, 

(3) Such rcHot is less costly than tho ordinary forms of relief. 

2."i(). This argument of economy is, in our opinion, strong. There is 

evidence to show that in scvor.-il eases special relief operations resulted 
in a net profit. In the famine report of tho Central Provinces it is 
filattd that “ this form of relief, though involving heavy initial expend!- 
lure, is one of the least expensive in the end.” Practically the whole stock 
of cloth is still on hand in the Central Provinces, hut on a valuation of 
it (ho incidence per unit relieved is less thati one pic as compared with 
ll annas per unit relieved on relief works. If, therefore, tho cloth sells 
at a rcasonahlo price, ns may ho expected, tho result must be considered 
very successful. In Madras, on the other hand, practically tho whole 
slock of goods — though of a peculiar character and saleable only in 
Bombay and tho Central Provinces— has already been sold, and the 
results give an incidcnco of cost per weaver rcliovcd of atitias a 
mouth. The experience gained in 1S97 was similar in oficct. IVe go 
further, therefore, than the Commission of 189S, and recommend tho 
general adoption, wherever possible, of this special relief. 

231. There remains tho choice of system. In Madras relief is ad- 
ministered direct to the workers : while middlemen arc employed in the 
Central Provinces and Bombay. There is evidenoo that under the mid- 
dleman system, w’hclhcr .the middleman was a master-weaver, broker, 
or mcrcliant, tho workers were sometimes cheated or sweated ; that 
the middleman sometimes paid the workers improperly low rates, in 
order to work olT old debts dtic by them ; and that workers were excluded 
from relief, either because thoy refused tho middleman’s terms, or bocauso * 
they w’ere not in debt to him. These disadvantages nro absent from 
the simplified Madras system, under which relief officers deal direct 
with tho workers. Under proper supervision, however, tho niiddlouian 
Bvstem is found to work well; and wo consider that each administration 
fiiiould select its own method or methods according to custom or con- 
vonienco. Under both system the freest use should be made of non- 
olficial agency. In tho conduct of such operations municipal com- • 
mittocs, private associations, missionaries and Native gentlemen have, 
in all 'parts of the country, rendered admirable service. 
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Section — Orphans, 

232. The treatment of orphans in certain districts during the recent 
famine has been criticised in the evidence given to us and in the public 
press. . Influenced, we doubt not, by motives of humanity, European and 
Native philanthropists took charge of deserted, children during the course 
of the famine, and in some instances despatched them to. private orphan- 
ages and. homes in distant parts of the country. This action no doubt sa.ved 
the lives of many helpless children, but it has given rise to' misunder- 
standing, and we consider it of great importance that the policy of the 
Govel’nment in regard to orphans should he formulated in Provincial 
Codes, beyond risk of misconception either by its offifiers or by the public' 

233. That policy should clearly recognize and proceed upon the facts 
of famine. It' is common experience that, besides those children who 
are true orphans, others are' deserted , by- their' parents or relatives in 
the stress of famine, and reclaimed When it is over; it is also common 
experience that relatives and caste-fellows and sometimes co-religionists 
are ready to adopt orphan children at the end of a. famine.'.. 

234. The State should be, in.time of famine, the . temporary guard- 

ian of children whom it flnds deserted, and should 'not, in our opinion, 
divest itself of the care of then!, until' a; reasonable period has . elapsed 
after the close of the famine, during which efforts should be made 
to discover the natural protectors of the children, or, failing! these, re- 
spectable persons of the same religion who aire willing to adopt them. 
Deserted children should not he made over to persons dr institutions of 
different religions until all efforts to find persons and institutions of 
their own religion willing to take charge of them have failed. To 
secure the satisfactory working of these principles, it is, we think, 
desirable that subsidiary rules should be framed in each .province (those 
of the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh Eamine !Oode appear to us 
to l)roceed on the right lines), and that every public famine orphanage 
should he periodically inspected by a non-ofhcial committee, comprising 
gentlemen of different religions. , 

235! In regard to children brought into private orphanages and 
institutions during a famine, 'we consider that a register should in each 
case be. maintained giving full particulars regarding them ; that a copy of 
this register should be periodically forwarded ’.to' the District . Magis- 
. Irate, in order that be may. make enquiries for the parents of relatives 
'• of such children ; that free access to the children he at all times allowed 
to the District Magistrate and persons claiming as phrents.or relatives to 
remove .them : aud that, in the event of the' parentage ' dr .relationship 
being, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, satisfactorily established, 
the children should be made over to such persons. We also, recommend 
that no unclaimed child he removed from the district in ...which it is 
found until a period of three months has elapsed after the close of relief 
operations in the district. ___ 

- Section XXIV. — Snapensions and JRenmtiona of Land Leventte. 

236. In the third part of our report we discuss at length the prin- 
ciples by which suspensions and remissions of revenue should be regulated 
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in adverse seasons not amounting to famine, and the different procedure to 
be followed in such seasons according as crop failure is local or uide- 
pread. The only adaptation of those principles required in times of 
famine is a more than ordinaiy liberality in the interpretation of them. 
The necessity for such liberality as a measm.*e of relief is generally 
recognized and need not bo examined in detail ; but we desire to draw 
attention to its political expediency. Any harshness in the collection of 
land revenue, particularly in a ryotwdri province, goes far to reduce, if 
it does not obliterate, the gratitude which the people feel towards the 
Government for their rescue from starvation. For harshness strikes 
home with double force upon the revenue payer in times of famine, 
when, owing to the general depression of eredit, he can only realize on 
ornaments and other property a small proportion of their ordinary 
selling value. 

237. Starling, then, with the principles which we discuss and form- 
ulate elsewhere, we need only here insist upon two conditions as vital 
to the proper application of this form of relief in times of famine, 
namely, — 

(1) that very early enquiries riiould be made regarding suqjensions, 

as a measvu'o of moral strategy and to put heart into the 
people ; and 

(2) that orders thereon should be widely made known before the 

first instalments — of rent in zaminddri and of revenue in 
ryottodri tracts — ^fall due, in order that the people may know 
how they stand and not be exposed to harassment and loss. 

The results of the action taken since the commencement of the 
recent famine are tabulated below 
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238. The stispensioBs in the Central Prorinces in . the year 
1899-1900. it will he seen, were very liberal, amounting to 65 per 
cent. oE the total demand. The original proposals for suspension^ 
which were sanctioned by the Government of India, amounted to 
Es. 60,25,000, or very nearly three-quarters of the demand. But 

in certain cases, at the time of announcing to the people the amounts 
suspended, it was found that more rents had already been collected 
than were compatible with the full concession sanctioned!*’ This is an 
illustration of the importance of early action in the matter of suspension. 
General proposals were not called for until the 20th December 1899, so 
that the advantages of moral strategy were lost to solne extent ; but the 
suspensions ultimately made were so liberal, and the general policy of 
anticipating the hopes of the people was so well known, iti the Central 
Provinces, that we are not disposed to criticise the resrdts. The policy 
in other respects was entirely in accordance with the principles which we 
lay down elsewhere ; its object was to assist the cultivator, who, under 
the tenancy law of the Central Provinces, can only be reached through 
the landowner. The amount of the suspension followed closely the 
degree of general crop failure ; and the procedure was from aggregate to 
detail. The remissions proposed are equally liberal, and in view of the 
misfortunes through which the province has passed, we think that this 
liberality is both necessary and wise. 

239. In Berlir l^ss than 2 per cent, of the land revenue demand for 
1899-1900 was remitted, and suspensions were made in addition to the 
extent of rather more than 2 per bent. This belief was, in our opinion, 
altogether insufficient, if the information supplied to us by the local 
officers was correct-^that the kharff and rab{ harvests were total 
failures. These unsatisfactory results have, moreover, been i'eaohed by 
enquiry into the circumstances of individuals— a procedure which in 
times of famine ought, in our opinion, never to be followed. 

240 The policy of the Bombay Government in regard to the col- 
lection of the land revenue is stricter than that of any other Government 
in India. The smallness of the suspensions and remissions granted in 
1897 was, according to the Commission of 1898, “ the most question- 
able feature of the scheme of relief adopted.” “ It would appear,” 
the Commission said, “that the Bombay Government has given up 
its old principle of treating all the revenue payers of a village alike 
in the matter of suspensions and remissions; but owing to the im- 
perfections of the records it is not easy now to say who is the true 
revenue payer, and who is or is not in a position to pay. It is also 
evident that the Government felt it necessary to be rather harder 
in the matter than it would have otherwise been in consequence 
of an agitation ori^nating in Poona.” In the recent famine a far 
greater measure of liberality was accorded ; but the action taken 
gave rise to much criticism and disputation. Of the demand for the 
year 1899-1900 a sum amounting to 781 laklis, or a little more than 
31 per cent, of the whole, is shown as suspended. Of this balance 
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‘Jll. ’J'he term “ Jjot r()ll«rf4‘d *' would pcrlinps he nior«* correct, 
th<'r<* wa*. uo coiieral tlcelaralion of suspeuision, mid the amount 
•>u'-i*ciidcd was in cfTtTt the halauco outstanding^ at the end of the year. 
The action of the Homhay Ctovernment was directly in conflict u*ith the 
prinrijdc- uhieh ne oeJisidcr to he riml in times of famine. Uoyond a 
general hnowlcdeo that those wl»o had not the means would not be ex- 
jwTlol tfi the ]ie«ide did not know their iiosit ion. Tlie decision as to 
who had the tii'-ans to jmy was determined hy enquiry into Die oircum- 
staiiee'. of individual'' ; and this cnquiiy was based, of necessity, on tho 
rej^on*' of snbor.iin'tte villauo ofiieiuls. Tho orders of tlie Local Govern- 
ment n'ere pi riunjdory and clear tlmt “ nobody .should be forced to borrow 
in order to pay Ihi* assessment," and the .subsidiary instructions as to 
the el:is-.)flc;iii()n of the revenue p.ayers wore theoretically well .nd.aiited 
to attain tin's object. Hut in practice tho classilication could not bo 
salisfaetorily carriisl out, and local ofllcers ajjpem’ to have felt them- 
selves restr.aiiusl by the limit which, in October IStlfl, the Government 
assiirned to the estimates of suspension. 

1!J2. 'I'liis was particularly tho case in Gujarat, whore the originnl 
<sfimales of probable sus/jension.s submitted by tbe local oflic?rs, 
iimouniiiis; to JJ& l.'iKlis of rujiecs, were cut down by the Government to 
Hi| lakhs, on the ground of exiicrienco in 1800-97. “In that famine," 
said the Governnu'iif, “the most liberally treated district was Ih'japur, 
the suspensions in uhicli amounted to nc.arly 20 per cent, of the demmul. 
The Governor in Council is not inclined to allow a larg:er proportion of 
the revenue to ho Husjicnded in any district of Gujarat." 'Ibis estimate of 
the Government was never explicitly withdrawn ; hut on the Kith .lanu- 
ary it was rei/caled with an import.'int qiinltl'irniinn ; “ fJov<*rnm('nt with 
some eon lid ence exjK'ct that Gujar;it will ji.ny as Jai-m? a .share of tho 
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revenue this year as the Deccan did in,189G-97, if the orders urc applied 
in a reasonahle manner, and see no reason at iirosent for modifying the 
estimates of suspensions which they have reported to the Government 
of India, hut the important point to which the local authorities should 
give their careful attention is to aj)ply the orders properly and the 
result will show which estimates aro the more accurate.” Wo have 
no desire to enter into controversies between any Government and its 
officers ; but, as the circumstances of the present caso have been publicly 
discussed, we feel hound to record our opinion that much misunder- 
standing and much harassment and loss to the people would have been 
avoided had the Local Government fixed definitely at an earlier date 
what the limit of suspension was actually to hOi and had fixed that limit 
on a liberal consideration of the existing pressure. At the same time 
we must observe that the qualification attached to the Resolution of 
the 16th January, when read uith the general instructions of Govern- 
ment, gave local oGSoers a large discretion in the matter. 

243. Recent orders of the Romhay Government' reeognize the 
necessity for promptitude and liberality in this form of relief ; hut that 
Government adheres to the view that enquiry into the circumstances of 
individuals is necessary. We have no doubt that in practice both of 
these objects cannot he attained ; that one of them must he sacrificed to 
the other. While, then, we consider that the results of the year’s collec- 
tion of land revenue are consistent with great moderation, and while wo 
recognize that there has undoubtedly been combination against the 
Government and default among those able to pay, we . are strongly of 
opinion that the procedure followed has, to a large extent, neutrah’zed 
the effects of that moderation, and we see in the dissatisfaction which 
has been excited, notwithstanding the large sum suspended, the strong- 
est confirmation of the principles of early determination and speedy 
annoimcement of the amount to he suspended, which we shall advocate 
hereafter. 

244. It should he added that the revenue collection of the oun’ent 
year is being conducted with apparent moderation, and that remissions 
are apparently being granted on a liberal scale. But we are inclined to 
think that the liberality of the Government in tliis matter also will be 
largely discounted by the abuses which are inseparable, during times 
of widespread crop failure, from a system of enquiry into the circum- 
stances of individuals. 

245. In Ajmer Uheral suspensions and remissions liave been made 
in two successive years. The relief was given uniformly over large 

■ areas, and the only criticism which ' we have to offer is that it would 
liave been an advantage had the intentions of the local authorities 
been published at an early date. As it was, .the people were loft to find 
out that the revenue was not to bo collected. 

246. Suspensions in the Punjdb were liberal, amounting to 40 per 
cent, in 1899-1900 of the demand in the affected districts. In Hissar, 
which is ahready burdened with the arrears of the last famine, the amount 
suspended in 1899-1900 was 82 per cent, of the demand — a leniency 
which, wo have no doubt, was called for. The most interesting feature 
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of the proccdufe folIoTved in the Puniab has been the practical abandon- 
Incnt of the attempt to differentiate hottveen rich and poor revenue 
payers Avhoro the crop -failure has been widesiiread. “ Generally,” 
v-rotc the Pinancial Commissioner in August 1900, " the practice has 
been to. determine from the crop retm*ns of the whole village what 
jiroporlion of the total demand should be suspended and then to deduct 


from the amount to bo suspended so much as is payable by rich 


•The report refers to the rrholo 
province, imW n few districts of 
rrhich were distressed. 


landowners. In some districts* suspensions 
have been granted after an enquiry into the 
assets of each holding, but this procedure has 


usually been held to be beyond the powers of the district staff. In 


ITissar, where the effects of the famine have been felt by all classes, no 


differentiation has been made. In Sohtak also differentiation was con- 


sidered impracticable, and it may bo jtretty confidently said that in 
those parts of the district which wore really hit by famine, and in the 
Kaithal talisil of the Karnal district, which was similarly afflicted, 
there was a suspension of the total demand. The same remark applies 
to parts of the Gurgaon district.” 

217. One great objection to differential treatment between rich and 
jjoor landowners came prominently forward in the Punjdb, namely, that 
it deprives the tenants of protection in provinces where a suspension or 
remission of revenue is a condition precedent to the suspension or 
remission of rent. In the Punjdb the area cultivated by the land- 
owners themselves is unusually large, and the Local Government in 
November 1899 ordered that “the principle of differentiation should 
not be enforced * * against landlords qt(^ the holdings of 

their occupancy tenants, whether such tenants pay rent in cash or in 
Jiind.” But there remains a considerable body of tenants, without 
occupancy rights,' who specially need protection in times of famine, 
and who fail to get it if differential treatment is accorded to rich and 
poor landowners. "V^'e point this out as a defect of principle, not as a 
defect of practice, for in practice, differential treatment was abandoned 
in the famine districts. 

2-lS. In the Punjab the question of remissions is usually held over 
for three ycai’s, the local officers meanwhile collecting what they can 
from harvest to harvest At the end of three years the balance outstand- 
ing is usually remitted-. "We are aware that in precarious districts like 
Hissar the revenue is so extremely light that a good crop leaves a margin 
sufficient to pay off extensive arrears. But we are none the less of 
opinion that uncertainty in the demand is a great evil ; and we gather , 
that the discretion left to local officers in Hissar resulted in the collec- 
tion of arrears between the two famines, which the district was not really 


able to pay. 

249. Looking to the figures for all provinces as a whole, we are of 
opinion that, except in Berar, great liberality has been shown to the 
people in the matter of suspensions and remissions of revenue during 
the famine, but that defects in the administration, which can in future 
be avoided, have detracted from the results which that liberality ought 
lemtimatelv to have secured. 

^ • oo 






PART in. 

PKOTBOIITE. 


Skctiox I. — liifrodticlort;. 

25S. In tUo preceding part of this report we liave, in coiupli' 
anco wiili our instructions, dealt, so far as the incidents of tJie famine 
administration of last year were concerned, with “ the collection of the 
land revenue * * and the extent to which relief was granted 
to distressed owners and oceupiers of laud by I'ovenue suspensions 
or I'omissions,” and Avith “ the uso made of the loan system {taqatl) 
or other adA'ances in the A'arious iwovincos.” But we have also been 
asked to make suggestions for impi-oremont, should wo think that 
existing arrangements in regard to suspensions and remissions of revenue 
or in regard to iaqdvi loans press with undue severity on the owners or 
occupiers of land, or fail to give them the full relief that is intended. 

2o9. In dealing with the collection of the land revenue, as com- 
mitted to us in its broad aspects, we were at once confronted with two 
questions; first, whether the land rci'cnue demand in the various 
provinces was fair in amoiuit ; and, secondly, whether it was sufficiently 
elastic to he payable year by year without risk of causing indebtedness. 
It is necessary to treat these two questions separately. 


Sectiox II , — Pressure of the Laihl Peve.iue. 

200. To form a conclusion as to the fairness of the laud revenue 
assessment, it is essential to ascertain its incidence upon the gross pro- 
duce of the soil. Into this problem four factoi's enter, namely, the area 
under cultivation, the incidcnco of land revenue per cultivated acre, 
the crop outturn and the selling price. For the provinces which have 
been cadastrally surveyed aud which maintain an efficient land record 
staff, the first two factors are clearly ascertainable in any year ; the 
second two arc A'ariabic, But the error incident to the variable factors 
can bo reduced. In the case of crop yield or outturn, the potential 
error can he reduced by the degree of carefulness with which crops 
arc inspected and selected for experiment, and by the variety and 
number of the experimental cuttings and weighings made. In the 
case of selling prices the possibility of en'or can also be reduced 
bv careful, comprebensive and continuems record of the prices cur- 
rent at harvest aud other times. The danger of over-valuation 
in the matter of crop outturn may be further guarded against by 
excluding from the calculation of crop yield the produce of all double * 
or second crops; by excluding from consideration all non-food crops, 
such as sugarcane, cotton, etc., which are usually more valuable than the 
staple food crops ; and, finally, by faking no count of the very valuable 
gax-den produce. All these safeguards against exaggeration of the value 
of the outturn have, at our request, been adopted by the Agricultural 
Departments in making the calculations which they have fiumisbed to 
us, and they clearly make for a crop valuation tinder the mark 
Tlie following facts emerge from the agricultural and revenue statistics 
prepared in this way and furnished to us wilb regard to each province. 

23 
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261. In tlie Central Prorinoe^ tlic average yield per' acre o£ stajilo 
food crops is shown as 595lbs., and the average value as Bs. 16-6-0. 
As, in the Central Provinees,; the incidence of land revenue per 
cultivated acre is 8| annas, it follows that the land revenue* is loss than 
4- per cent, of' the average value of the outturn. The incidence of 
.the land revenue on the gross produce does not reach 7 per cent, in 
any district of the Central Provinees, while in only two districts does 
it exceed 6 per cent. Even if the variable factors in the preceding 
calculation, namely, the rates of crop yield and the money com- 
mutation rates, are reduced by 25 per cent , i.e., to 447lbs. and Es. 11-8-0, 
respectively, the incidence of the land revenue on produce will still 
fair under 5 per cent., or, if cesses be added, sightly over 6 per cent. 
Upon the basis of these figures it • is clear that the incidence on the pro- 
duce of the land revenue assessed in the Central Provinces is extremely 
moderate. 

262. This conclusion is. confirmed by the evidence of independent 
non-official witnesses whom we have examined, and by a ropresonta- 
lion wdiich the Nagpur Malguzars’ -Association has addressed to us. 
In this representation tlie landlords do not so much find fault witli 
the schedules of' rental or assets on which the land revenue was 
based as with the share of the assets which' the Government has 
appi'opriated. In other words, their contention is not that the tenant 
contributes too largo a share of the produce of his holding to his land- 
lord and the. Government, but that the Government leaves the landlord 
too small a share of that contribution. Into this matter we are not 
hero called upon to enter, as it raises a different issue from that under 
our notice, which is the pressure of the land revenue on the cultiva- 
tors. But we may observe iu passing that for the Central Provinces, 
ns a ■whole, the share of the' assets (63 per cent.) taken from the land- 
lords as revenue at the recent settlement is considerably less than the 
share (6 1- per cent.) taken at the previous settlement. In the Central 
Pi’ovinces, ns in Northern India, the tendency is for the State to take a 
diminishing share of the assets as revenue. We oommond this tendency, 
believing that it is sound fiscal policy. * 

2G3. In Bcrar the land revenue falls at Re. 1-2-9 per cultivated 
acre, representing 13 per cent, of an acre’s outturn of staple food crops. 
The oral evidence, however, points to a revenue incidonoo of about 7 
per cent, of the gross produce, and this is, in our opinion, a reasonable 
estimate. The exjfianation of this difference is that in Bcrar the 
non-food crops occupy rather more than half the cultivated area and, it 
■would seem, the . bettor lauds. Cotton, of a superior quality, by itself 
occupies, on tbo average, one-third of the net cropped area. 

201'. The agricultural .statistics which have boon supplied to us for 
Ajmer and for the Delhi Dmsion of the Punjdb show that in those tracts 
also the incidence of revenue on the produce is moderate. In the khalsa 
ov }'i/otiour{ area ot Ajmer the incidence is Bo. 1-7-1 per acre, which 
is equivalent to about 10 per cent, on the gross produce; for the 
istiiiirdn' area no data are given. In the Hissar district of the Delhi 

• In rtiliUtion to land tcTcnucj.lowl rates nnd cc»«s to the ert-ntof 11} prr wnt. oo tliolaiid 
teTCnue ore .also levied. 
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Division, which is a- precarious trpet, the incidence is very low, being 
only 7h annas per culiivated acre, or about 3^ percent, on the normal 
produce ; hut in the other districts it averages a little over a rupee per 
acre, or about 7 per cent on the produce, except iu the Delhi district itself , 
where it rises to Rl-11-10 per acre, or 10 per cent, on the produce. 
"Wo concur iu ihe local opinion that tho incidence of land revenue in 
these regions docs not interfere Avith agricultural efficiency in ordinary 
years. In adverse seasons, however, there is a distinct need for leniency, 
and this is recognized hy tho orders of tho Local Government. 

205. The figures supplied by the Bombay Land Records Department 
indicate th;it the incidence of tho land revenue in the Deccan is about 
B 0 . 1-3-0 per acre, and that it absorbs about 7 per cent, of the gross 
produce. Tho Bombay district officials, Avhom we have examined, are 
gencxully of opinion that tho revenue is moderate, herein agreeing with 
tho Deccan Commission of 15?91 * ; on the whole, however, they idace its 
iucidenee on the gross produce higher than tho Land Records Depart- 
ment docs. 

2G(). IVo ourselves are disposed to think that the assessment in these 
Deccan districts is a full assessment for tracts where “ the soil is sterile, 
the climate precarious, a good crop being in some parts obtained only 
once in three years, and the posautry, though sturdy and ordinarily law 
abiding, are described as utterly imeducatcd and with a narrow range of 
intelligcncc.”t But Avhether the assessment be moderate or full, we 
have no doubt that it cannot be collected in short years without forcing 
the rifofs into debt. 

2G7* Except in the Panch Mahals, where the land revenue is shown 
as about 5 per cent, of the produce, tins figure being due to the backward 
character of tho people and their primitive methods of cultivation, the 
assessment in Gujarat is a full one, taking 20 per cent, of the produce. 
Notwithstanding this, the Deputy Director of Agriculture considers that 
the profits on cultivation in Gujarat are greater than in tho Deccan, and 
wo have no doubt that this is so. An assessment of 20 per cent of the 
gross produce in a fertile ryoUedri region like Gujnrat is not greater than 
the rent which landlords in many districts of Northern India levy from 
their tenants for lands of oven less productiveness. But, when landlords 
in Northern India take such high rents, they are obliged to allow 
suspensions in bad years. 

2GS. We have now stated for each province visited Avhat is, accord- 
ing to tho statistics and evidence placed before us, tho pressure of the 
land roA'cnuc on tho soil. "Wc are aware that in such a complex matter 
averages arc exposed to error ; and that tho liability to error grows 
with an increase in the number of diversity of the rates and scales 
on AA-’kich the averages are stniok. But we have been as careful as AA-e 
could be in the circumstances, and Ave feel confidence iu the general 
correctness of our conclusion. Our general conclusion is that, except in 
Bombay, AA'here it is full X, the incidence of land revenue is low to 

•Tho Dcccan Commission of 1891 reported that, "thongh tho localities they visited included some 
of tho poorest tracts of tho fonr districts, no complaint of nssessmonts heiug too heary were made to them, 
and oil tho oridcnco pointed to tho conclnsion that tho rorenuo is, on the irhole, moderate.” 

+ Sccrolary of Slate’s Dospatoh on tho Report of the Dccoan Riots Commission. 

X sir- Kioholson oonsidors that this statement applies only to parts of tho Bombay Frcsidcncy. 
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moderate in ordinary years * ; it should in no way jier se be' the cause of 
indebtedness. Kut it has been proved by experience in all provinces 
that the cultivators {i.e., in ryotuodri tracts tho ryots, and in eaminddri 
tracts the tenants) fail to lay by from tho surplus of good years a suffi- 
ciency to meet their obligations when bad years come. In every country 
the small farmer, whose capiJal is sunk in his land and his stock, is 
usually short of ready money when the crops are deficient. This want of 
ready money is perilously aggravated in India by tho total absence of 
ovon rudimentary provision to encourage thrift or to secure safe borrow- 
ing. Consequently there is in adverse years peculiar need in India for 
elasticity in the demands made on tho cultivator, whether these bo 
revenue or rent. Unless, therefore, provision for suspension and remission, 
of revenue and rent (and in tho case of rent for a proportionate relief to 
tho receiver of the rent) be an integral part of the revenue system in any 
province, the cultivator will be forced to borrow on conditions incompat- 
ible with his solvency and indeiiendence. The importance of suspensions 
and remissions of revenue and rent is consequently very groat. Even 
these, however, do not strike at the root of tho matter ; the true remedy 
and preventive of indebtedness will bo found in the promotion of edu- 
cation ; in tho development of proper and popular institutions for organ- 
ized credit and thrift at the very doors of tho cultivator ; in the removal 
of tho causes inherent in the agrarian system of tho country, which 
force the cultivator into debt; and -in the advancement of agricultural 
effioioncy in all its branches. 

269. With tho question of popular education we are not here con- 
cerned, though wo cannot pass it by without a recognition of its import- 
ance : on the other questions mentioned wo proceed to indicate our 
recommendations finder tho following heads : — 

Suspensions and remissions of revenue and rent ; 

Agricultural banks ; 

I’he system of granting taqdvi loans ; 

Organic oliangos in tho existing agrarian system of Bombay, which 
has led to undue indebtedness ; and 

The improvement of agriculture. 


Section III . — Suspensions and Remissions of Revenue. 

270 . Tlie importance of suspensions and remissions of land revenue 
as a palliative in times of famine was recognized by tho Commissions of 
IS 8 O and 1898. In the views expressed by both Commissions on the 

- CompaTisoni bottroon ,t1io oxistinR nggoasmont of land roronno and aaBoasmonta attribntod to 
former natiro UovornmontB havo boon mauo, to tho di8parac:omont of tho formor, in tho Indian proas. 
Theso comparisons aro of nntinnarian rather than of praotical intoroat : bnt they aro in any case 
nnjnst. Tho fuot is that tlio mlin!; poiror in India has alirays boon ontitlod to a sharo of tho prodnoo of 
tho soil as land rovonuo. It is not known wliothor a nrooiso tbooritio sharo oxistod in early Hindu times, 
tiioiiRh ono-aixth is montioned ; bnt wo bnvo in tho Ain-i-Akbari an anthoritatiro contomporary rocord 
of what tho sliaro and tho mothod of asscs.sing it wore in tho moat highly organized and ollloiont natiro 
Adminiatr.ition that India baa had. Brioily stated, tho land was olaasiticd according to its prodnotironoas : 
tho nvonigo onttnrn over n oyolb of years of tho mrions oropa sown in o.ioh olnaa of land was dotorminod 
i‘.0 kind of crops for tho spring and 32 for tho antnmn harrost nro cniimoratod) ; a general aronigo puttnrn 
for each kind of crop was striick, “ one-third part of which is oxnotod as tho royal dnos.” This ono-third p.art 
was thon commntod into money on tho basis of pricoj recorded for each crop and for caob year of a lO^onr 
cycle. SVo know that this third part of tho prodnoo was constantly oxooouod under tho proasnro of State 
necosaity, or by farmers wlio contracted for tho payment of tho lend roronno ; but, apart from aneb oxco.saos, 
it is manifest tliat in tho Moglutl regime tho land rovonno assoasmonts wore far moro sorcro than any now 
enforced by tho British Gorcrament. 
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point fullv conciw* : but tto also d£sire to go fui’ther and to emphasize 
the value, of suspensions and remissions of revenue as a jjreventive 
measure of constant application in adverse years. Considerable advance 
in this direction has, during the last tventy years, been made' in every 
province, except Bombay ; and in Jiombay a large proportion of the 
officers whom we examined are now in favom* of a change of policy. 
But, while there is much agreement as to the general policy which should 
be pursued iu this counection, practice varies greatly in the different pro- 
vinces. 

271. In the North-TTestern Provinces agricultural calamities are 
divided into two classes : (Ij those causing serious deterioration of the soils 
and (2) those injuring a particular harvest. In cases of the first class 
the revenue is at once postponed, as a preliminary to suspension or 
remission, or to a reduction of revenue for a period not exceeding five 
years. In cases of the second class, the general circumstances and his- 
tory of the village are regarded, including the stress of the assessment on 
it. In all cases, the primaiy objects for consideration are the extension 
of relief to the tenant and the adjustment of the- means by which this 
object can bo attained. The following scale of relief is laid down for 


'cneral guidance 

4 annas loss of produce 

««« 


... No relief. 

6 


« * • 

« •« 

... 3 ann.ns suspension. 
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Over 1 3 „ 

it 

• •• 

... 

... Beasonable remission. 


The relief point is, thus, six annas’ loss of crop. "'IVhere the calamity is 
widespread, relief is uniform on all round village estimates of the loss'. 
Where the calamity is local and isolated, relief is given field by field after 
locjil enquiry. Generally the order of relief is first postponement, then 
suspension, and finally remission. The Collector has power to post- 
pone ; but suspension and remission, which carry with them relief to 
the tenantry, require, under the existing law, the sanction of Govern- 
ment. 

272. In the Central Provinces the rules are both less liberal and less 
elaborate. Ifo action is contemplated on a loss of less than thi’ee- quarter 
of the crop. Xo scale of relief is laid down. But the Deputy Commis- 
sioner has power to suspend for a month, and the Commissioner has power 
to suspend without a time limit up to Es. 5,000. Suspensions of revenue 
are made conditional on suspensions or rent. 

273; In the Punjab the rules look back to the character of the 
settlement ; and agricultural calamities are divided into (1) those con- 
templated by the Settlement Officer in making his assessment and (2)' 
those which were not foreseen at the time of the assessment and for which 
no allowance was then made : — 

(1) In cases of the first class— such as irregularities of rainfaU, 
failure of irrigatiou or periodic inundations, injmy by 
drifting sand, or the like— enquiries are only made by 
holdings when the injury is purely local ; the character of 
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tlie original assessment is closely scrutinized' with a view' 
to appreciating the allowance than made for calamities i 
remissions are given n-ith greater reserve than in cases of 
the second, class ; and differential treatment is meted out to 
rich and poor proprietors. 

(2) In cases of the second class — such as destruction of crops by 
, locusts, heavy Hoods, or similar wholly unforeseen acci- 
dents —enquiries are made hy holdings; remissions arc the 
rule ; and the wealth or poverty of the iudividual proprietor 
is not taken into consideration. 

274 Eemissions in the Punjab are not given outright ; the Deputy 
Commissioner decides at each harvest how much of the outstanding 
arrears can he''collected, and at the end of three year whatever has not- 
heen.recorered is usually remitted. The local officers in this province 
appear to he given greater discretion than elsewhere ; and the precise 
degree of crop failure entitling to relief is not d efinitely fixed. 

275. In Bombay there is at present no system of suspensions or 
remissions in ordinary years ; hut the terms of the Pamine Code give 
Collectors ample powers of suspensions in the case of “an abnormal 
failure of the harvest causing total or almost total destruction of the crops 
over a considerable area, ” and direct that such suspension should be 
eventually followed by an enquiry into each case as to the 'desirability 
of collection or remission. It appears, however, that the executive 
orders of the Bombay Government have taken away the discretion 
allowed to Collectors by the terms of the Code. 

276. In Berair the Bombay rule has been adopted. 

277. In Madras, as in the Punjdb, the rules, we understand, look 
back to the character of the assessment, though in a somewhat different 
way, and the practice varies according to the extent of the crop failure. 
In ordinary years, when the failure of the crops is ’ only local and 
isolated, remissions, preceded by suspensions, are by the standing orders 
allowed at the annual settlement for any failure of the crops on lands 
a-ssessed at wet rales, which is due to a want or excess of water. ‘ The 
remissions are based on field to field enquiry, which the elaborate 
system of continuous crop inspection in this Presidency permits. Eemis. 
sions are not usually given in ordinary years for crop failure on lands 
assessed at dry rates, a liberal allowance being made in the assessment 
for the precarious nature of the cultivation on these lands. In very bad 

* seasons, however, when the crop failure is widespread, general suspen- 
sions are at once' allowed, and remissions are granted on all lands, whether 
assessed at loet or dry rates, according to a regular scale. That seals 
begins with a possible 25 per cent, remission for yields ■ between one- 
half 'and one-third of a normal crop (taken at 12 annas), and ends with 
a remission of from 75 to 100 per cent, for yields below one-sixth of 
a normal crop. The affected area is divided into small homogeneoiis 
tracts ; the ratio of the remission to the assessment is fixed for each of 
such tracts; and every field obtains its proportionate share, except 
those scheduled as ^protected. Under ndther method is there any 
differential treatment of ‘rich and poor ryots ; and it is a feature 
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o{ {^0 [iciu'j’aUv (l»:ii (l»o nmouui of (ho relief is 

* • ♦ 

|tulMsli(*il at :i Yi'iy early date in onler Hint every inay knoAv how 
he Mar.ds. 


*lhe ef'»dili(tn‘i in :f-)niiuhirt and }yolmin‘ iractsarc dilfcrcnt, 
InU a eareful eNaminaticn of the ridei and of their Avorhing in the 
rer.’jit famine fhons iliaf, in esM-ntialt, flui iinderlyint; jwinciplcs arc the 
We d^-Mn* t*» lay sj eeial en>|diaMS oji two eonohn'ions : — 


(i^ We are of iipiniou that it is of eanlinal iinj'ortanee to relieve 
the enltivator, uhether he le the re\< jnie jayer hijiiself, a 
ij> ti oftr,)’;'}' tnii’ts, or, ns iti smunultiri traets, the tenant of 
the reveime jiajer. in tracts it is not, in our 

«>])inion. sullieietu to niahe (he sitspension or remission of 
n-vt-nne eunditionul on a snsjM'iision or remission of rent. 
The ti'overnment should have, in all eases, anthoiity to order 
snvj'i-'fsliiji mt remission of rent. in. some jirovineeslccrisla- 
tiii'.j to lids end wjU he required, and we recommend it. 

(ii It ftdl'iw* that in c.iittttulon tniets the wealth or the poverty 
ef till* ivvi line jnyer, ttho is a rent receiver, should not 
intiuenee the question of stisji.-nsion or remission : it is 
la ee'-'-ary (<> itive reH«-f to him in order to relieve the cul- 
tiv.a'or. lint in ryottr.irt tracts the dilferential treatment 
<if rieli at-d paor r.; of.« is nndoithtedly a practical question 
which has mvea rise to coitsiderahle discussion. 


CTih While e>;j.re^siae to n.s their opinions in favour of a system 
ti{ •■nvp tpions and pa^^ihly romts-ions, of land revenuo in years of crop 
f.'iiltin', the majority of Jlomhay ofiicers wished to exclude money- 
lender. alt<c,‘tlifr from its henetits, and we found that a similar feeling 
on this p'dnt e\i‘-‘.sin s one other provinees. Xo doubt there are argu- 
jnents ill suj-.port of this view. If the revenue is moderate, and the 
revenue ]i:iyer i' Jieh and intellegeut (as many money-lenders arc), he 
n.ay he fairly called upon to p.ay in a had year from the surplus he has 
laid hy in a no>l one. If tho s}>tom of land records and the subordinate 
ri’\i nu<' statV were meli in any prounee as to eiwhlo the (lovcrnmciit 
to elas-ify its revenue jeiyers iiilti pure {igrieulturlsts and cajdlalist owners 
Ilf land, it mich: he reasonrdde to .show to the former a greater measure 
of h nicney in tlw matter of revenue payments than the latter would 
reqniri*. lint, s<> far as we hnow, the hand roconls sy.slem of no province 
pennits of such chissifieat ion being made; an attempt at diflferentiatiou 
has hfcn made in the J’nnjah, lint with no .satisfactory ro.sult.s; iir 
Jlomhay the att^mipt has inevit.'ihly failed. IForeover, tho subor- 
dinate* staff in every province is of such a character that personal 
enquiries into the imans of individuals not only lead to endless 
corrn\)tion, hut involve a dehay which is fatal when promptitude is 
essential to relief. Furthermore, ns a matter of fact, very many of tho 
money.lending owners of land are small men, trading on borrowed 
eajiital, or cult ivatore themselves, who arc in need of considerate treat- 
ment. After all monoy-lend(;r.s have their uses, and we think it veiy bad 
policy to alienate tbctn, for they are at present ibo principal capitalists 
who are willing or able to finance tho oultiv.:itor3. 
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£87. In cam^nildrt tracts, if tlio roronue payer is Iiimself the culti- 
Tator, the considerations which apply to a remission of rent should 
determine in his case the remission of revenue; hut' if he is a rent 
receiver, the remission of rovenno should bo proportionate to the remis- 
sion of rent. Justice demands this treatment for the rich no less than 
for the poor. But there may bo cases when a' liberal policy may require 
for the i)Oor proprietor a remission of revenue more than proportionate 
to the remission of rent. In such exceptional cases only do we recom- 
mend ditforential treatment of the rich and poor ; while we do not seek 
to penalize the rich, wo desire to help the poor in fuller measure. We 
believe that in this matter a generous policy is the wise policy ; and 
that to have preferences, but no exclusions, is the best working i*ule. 


Sectiok — Agricultural Banks. 

28S. TTc attach the highest importance to the establishment of 
some organization or method whereby cultivators may obtain, without 
paying usurious rates of interest, and without being given undue 
facilities for incurring debt, the advances necessary for carrying on 
their business. Agriculture, like other industries is supported on 
credit. “ The saulcdr is as essential in the village as the ploughman,” 
said the Secretary of State in reviewing the Report of the Deccan Riots 
Commission, and the statement is true in existing circumstances. 
But, owing to catrsos, which it would be tedious to trace, the saukdr 
or bania has, from being a help to agriculture, become, in some places 
an incubus upon it. The xxsurious rates of interest that he charges 
and the unfair advantage that he takes of the cultivator’s necessities 
and ignorance have, over large areas, placed abm’den of indebtedness on 
the cultivator which ho cannot bear. Passed on from father to son, and 
continually swollen in the process by compound interest, this burden 
of indebtedness has become hereditary and retains the cultivating 
classes in proverty, from which there is no escape, that we can perceive* 
except through State assistance, or the discovery of some other means 
bv which the cultivator may get, on easier terms, the accommodation 
that ho needs. But even the fuller measure of State aid in the shape 
of taqdvi loans, which we shall recommend, will go but a small way 
towards removing the difficulties of the whole class. Government 
cannot possibly finance all the cultivators of a district, still less of a 
province. In the establishment of Mutual Credit Associations lies a 
lar^e hope for the future of agriculture in India ; and from the enquiries . 
we have made there is reason to believe that, if taken up and pressed 
with patience and energy, such associations may be successfully worked. 

289. This question is, we believe, to come shortly under the 
consideration of the Government of India, but it is necessary that we 
should call attention to its importance here. The subject was broached 
by ns in all the provinces that we visited, and was everywhere 
Tcn-arded with interest. Moreover, as the Government of the North- 
Ti^stern Piuvinces and Oudh has actually taken steps to put the 
principles of rural co-operative credit into practice, we think it well to 
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liorrowmg on the joint responsibility of its members -vrould he 
^ustibed in 'devdting any of its funds to loans for unproductive pur- 
poses. It does not consequently enter into the scope of a village 
bank’s operations to lend ' for marriage fffitivities or for caste feasts 
or similar objects. If people ulsh to borroTV money for such pur- 
poses,- or for any other purpose uuoonneoted Trith agriculture, they 
iriuststillgo tb the village ^atikdr or 'hnnia. The co-operative agri- 
cultural bank only -aims at freeing the great business of the cul- 
tivator’s -life from the terrible burden, NTrhich mow -presses on it owing to 
the -usurious -interest taken for agricultural -loans. 

29k To sum up, the objects of an Agricultural Bank ol this kind, 
may be thus oriumerated 

'(1) To enable its members 'to bbtarn loans at reasonable rates 
■tor agricultural purposes ’by placing them in a favourable 
pbsition- to borrow, and by as&ting in the creation of a 
'new’breidik'Which'indi'ndually they did not possess. 

(2) To ' provide them with a secure place, . in which to .deposit 
their small savings. 

.(3) To encourage thrift, by -holding up -.before the eyes of -the 
members tiiei principle that money should not ..be borrowed 
unless for reproductive, purposes. 

(4) To promote co-operaiion among the village community 

in all agricultural affaiis. 

295. 'Having thus defined - the scope of an Agricultural . Bank’s 
operations, we next vrish to enumerate the principles upon which, they 
are usually based. They are as follows : — 

v(l) -There should bo^tinliinited liability : members must be jointly 
■and severally-' responsible' for all the obligations contracted 
by their 'society. 

(2) The area in which the village institution works must be 
"well-defined and restricted to narrow liniits. 

' '(3)''!Members ' must be carefully selected, and none admitted 
but those of approved character. 

All services in coimection with the bank’s administration 
" must be gratuitously rendered. 

(5) There should, in general, be-no paid up capital. 

-(6) All net profits • are • payable, not as dividends to members, 
but to 'the reserve fund, which must be indivisible. * 

■•A few- words of explanation on these conditions are necessary. 

'■ 296. Unlimited liability is insisted on, because under such condi- 
tions a -few ordinary -villagers dan readily pro'vide a guarantee sufficiently 
strong to satisfy the- requirements of those persons willing to lend money 
to them at reasonable- rates. It remains to be seen whether the principle 
of- limitation by guarantee 'will notbe equally efficient and more accept- 
able. -The feeling -bf ’joint- responsibility induces each member to 
exert- himself to "the- -utmost- to safeguard the common interest; it 
compels caution ’in -the -distribution of loans to momhers, and causes 
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tliem toliesitate over tlie introductioE of any new members likely to 
cause- loss to the- association by unpiinctuality or backwardness in 
making payments.- 

297. The limitation of area is an absolutely necessary condition 
in tbe case of a' society which relies so greatly, as a safeguard against loss, 
on the bond of common interest, on the influence of social pressm’e,' 
and on the intimate knowledge the members have of each other’s 
character and affairs. Usually the members of a village bank should all 
be residents in the same village or in the same group of villages, pro- 
vided that no one lives farther than three or four miles from the bank’s 
head-quarters. . . • . . 

293. The selection Of members is one of the principal factors in: 
the success of a village bank, which should never contemplate going 
to law to recover any of its advances. Loans are made to members 
on theh’ personal security, guaranteed according to the amount of 
the loan by the security of one or more other members. The greatest 
care at the outset must be exercised in the choice of the original mem- 
bers. The latter may he safely relied upon to exorcise discrimination 
in the admission of new members, because the loss that may be caused 
to the society, by the failure of a borrower and his sureties to fulfil 
their obligations, will ultimately fall on the whole body of members. 

299. Gratuitous services in connection with the bank’s business 
are desirable, because, as the bank works only for the benefit of its own 
members, and the primary object of the . society is to facUitate the 
obtaining of loans at reasonable interest, any expen se would have to 
be' borne by the society and would tend to nullify the object in view.' 
Moreover, such gratuitous service directly tends to foster a sense of 
public duty, and the acquirement of business habits. As a village bank 
does not meet usually more than twice' a month, , and the proceedings 

,do not occupy more than an hour or so, the amormt of labour devolv- 
ing on the ofl5.ee bearers is trifling. 

300. ITie formation and indivisibility of the reserve is one of the 
great sources of strength to a village bank. As the association starts - 
without any subscribed capital, the formation of a continually growing 
reserve 'to supplement the gimrantee of the associated members is 
necessary both to enable the members to obtain better terms when 
borrowing and to safeguard them from the loss which default on the part 
of any member might bring upon them. As the members do not 
associate for the purpose of profit on invested capital, but for the purpose 
of fuithering their common interest,- ■ all profits' obtained from the 
bank’s operations are. carried to a common fund, the joint property of all 
the members. The division of this fund is forbidden in order to prevent 
its growth arousing the cupidity of the members and tempting them to 
break up their society, for the sake of small temporary profit. 

301. The village bank orga,nized on the preceding principles must 
obtain at the outset from some source outside itself the capital with 
which it iias to work. In those European countries where the system of 
agricultural banking has taken root, village banks are largely financed, 
by Central Banks operating on a large scale; but in .India there is 
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no hope, in the beginning at all •events, that these Central Banks 
or Joint Stock Compamos vrill come into existence. Efforts must 
therefore be made to create local agencies. It may be that at first 
such efforts may not bo successful, and in this case there would be, we 
think, no ohjcction to onij)loying State aid to finance experimental 
village banks. But the object should be to avoid the intervention of' 
tho Stnte, except in the matter of audit and supervision. 

302. In tho tract of country to bo served by village banks- there 
doubtlc.ss will be foxindmflucntial landlords, merchants, and others who, 
apart even from their desire to take part in a movement for the public 
good, will find it t o their interest to lend their aid. It ■null be possible 
to oiganize these gentlemen into a society for tho pui-pose not only of 
pronding funds for financing the village banks, but also for the purpose 
of stimulating their fprmation and guiding their action. Tho money 
may be subscribed in shares, each of small amount and bearing interest, 
say, at 1 per cent, per annum. Such a society should be called the 
Organization Society : and should there be any difficulty in subscribing 
the requisite c.apital, there is no feason why, to begin with, the society 
should not borrow the amount from Gfovemment. 

303. In corirec of time, and when village banks have taken root, 
the Organization Societies in a district or even in a division may be 
amalgamated ; when this happens, the Central Society would take on 
itself the functions of financing and controlling all village banks in its 
.sphere of operation. In this scheme the Organization Society would, 
in point of fact, he an intermediate stage of development. 

30d'. Tlic duties of the Organization Society may be summed up 
as follo'tt's : — 

(1) To promote the knowledge of the piinciples of co-operative 

banking in the locality. 

(2) To organize village banks and to supervise their working. 

(3) To grant advances to village banks under its supervision. 

(d) To arrange for tho proper audit from time to time of the 
bank’s books. 

305. In many districts there arc large landlords (we especially 
instance the Court of Wards, managing estates of disqualified owners) 
who may themsclvi-s wish to establish village banks on their estates and 
to advance to them, at reasonable interest, the money required for their 
operations. Tliere is no reason why this should not be done, and why 
■village banlcs financed by the landlord alone should not work and 
prosper. But in all cases, whether the bank is financed by one capital- * 
ist or by a society of capitalists, it is essential to solvent and successful 
working* that there should bo strict atteation to business methods and 
rcgulantv. 'L'o ensure this, external supervision and audit are essential. 

306. The above is only a brief sketch of the prineiples, organiza- 
tion and object of village banks founded on the B>aifEeisen system. It 
appears to 'us that there is in every pro'vinoe, which we have visited, a 
wide scope for the establishment of such banks : some have been already 
established in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In some 
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. i^op6.-,Pf successful TForlcing is better than in ptbers, but 
eyerjwbere there is justification foran effort. No doubt such, banks .may, 
in.tbe cqmmenceinentj.- m^ -vritb opposition from the money-lender, vrbo 
already occupies the . field, . and they may also meet with suspicion and 
balf-bearted suppprtj. from those who dp not understand their principles. 
But .Ipdian .native,- life .presents us,, with instances of .co-op.eration ^for 
mutual benefit, and.the principle which underlies the Raiffeisen ^stem 
is npt-rer^y fQrtigh. to the thqughte.of .the people. 

,,.307.,, The., syrtem cannot sucoeed_u^ess the ;p?,ople .themselves aid 
freely, , in .working., it. JBu^ if the experim.ental bai:^ miti^^ by the 
Organization ;.Sooieiy .take root m any.district, the futare gro^h of the 
mpvqment yiill^.be : in ..proportion, to the deshe of the people to free 
thems.dyes,. 9 f,.^,,their .present. .burden of mdebte^ea. The systenl 
sep.aia|:ea,,,the w:orking .bees .from the dronra, and gives the former an 
opportunity. . 0 ^ ..escape from the d^qualifications which now press so 
heavier. pu, both .claMffi of cultivators _alike. • 

• .•.3p8.,.Tb.e ,prec.eding remarks, apply .to Mutual Credit ^Associations 
iu-.theif agrioultura,l.a8pecfe;,tho same needs extet and a similar remedy 
applies in connection with . the promotion .of raral industries and the 
rdiqf of , artisans, .It may, , indeed be possible, for,, one a,ssociation to 
cqjnbine. bpth;. forms., of relief, ;.Butia jiny,case it will be necessary to 
legislate concerning, jhe.'priyneges which all suph a^qciations should 
enjoy;-., this. .matter-; i§,.we understand, already under the bonsideration 
of the.Qovejcnmentof.India. 1 . , 

**'' fj ••• (* »»« V. » . •* •» - •tSvrT 

309. There .remains, ..th.e,larger ,;guestion .of . encpiiuaging^ 1^^^ and 
mortgage banks and private, individuals tp,apply capital to. the permanSut 
improvement of the soil. This was considered in connection with Act 
]OX of 1883, and we desire to mention it with approval of its ' general* 
object. 

'Section 

.^^310. Thrae is some coimeciiionL'frbm the Mstono’hsweiras' froin the 
economic i^nd-point between the ertablishment' of 'Credit' Associations 
and the encomragement of advances under the AgficultdihrLoans Acte. 
The hirtoric connection lies in the fact that it was originally intehded 
to "incorporate in the Land Improvement Loans' Act a scheme for the 
creation of Agricultural Banks, although not of the Raiffeisen, elate. 
The economic connection lies in the identity of the object, at which both 
Agricultural Banks* and the 'system of Government' advances alike aim. 


01 T/Iie policy ^Ol ^oyemiuLCU& uuy»uuoS w JJ.US> ©aiu. vuxs 

Member in chdrge of the Bill, which became Act XU of 1884, . “ in 
the r position of Government as the great landlord of the ebuhtry, 
the direct^ bearing which the welfare of' the cultivator has 'on- its 
revenues.” But a wider view may be taken of the 'resp'ohribilities of 
the Government, and its interest In the cultivator as a citizen no less 
than as a contributor to its revenues' justifies it in promoting his 
industry. The* policy of the Thgdvf Acts should not be r<%afdcd as 
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productive merely, but also as protective; and it is upon the protective 
aspects especially that wo would insist. Wo recognize the progress 
tbal has been made, since these measures wore originally intrcduccd, 
but w are convinced tliat tbcwj is both scope and need for a further 
extension of tbo policy in its protective aspect on linos of greater 
liberality. It will bo convenient to deal soparatoly with the two Acts, 
nltbough many considerations apply equally to both. 

311’. The Laud Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) in its 
present form roseoid of (be rooommondations of the Famine Commission 
of ISSO. Tliat Commission noticed many dofoots in tbo existing law 
jvganling agricult \jr.il advances, and tbeir recommendations led to 
ituprovomonls, wbirb, so far as Iboy have gone, have proved beneficial. 
Si ill much remains to be done. 

313. It is not necessary t o enlarge xtpon the importance, from the 
protective imint of view, of agrioultar.al improvements generally. The 
Commission of 1S50 drew attention to tbo matter and suggested, among 
other reform's, the possibility of "extending the practice of Bombay and 
M.adr.as (o Upper India so far as to rule that the assessment of 
land irrigate! from a permanent well should not be liable to onliance- 
ment on aee.mut of the well at any revision of the scttlcm<*nt, provided 
the well is l;opt in otlioienl repair.** Tin's recommendation uns embodied 
in tbo Bill which nft''rw.anls became Act XIX of 1SS3, and was thus' 
ri'fer.vd to by tbo Ilon'blo Member of the Governor-Gcncrars Council 
in charge of the Bill during the debate upon it ; — 

T«r n.*< it lift llic liAnd^ of the Select Committee, proposed to go 

evra bryf-rnl tlif r^vimmf'n'l.itifn of itio Fftmiae Commlsnon, and to exempt from 
^n^'rlf.^c <f a-'-vmont piiifita arinns* from impnwements clTccteil by the md of 
taWa nn'lrr itiiK Aot, not iner»<ly for nich periods ns would soenro to the 
ttohor a r\-Je'nalile return f-'r bis invf'lmcnt. 1ml for all time. In those tomporarilj 
;r. 'in.'on where cijlsj^nlion hai: almost reached its natural limits this 
prir.eij'b* mi(;lit i»<rlinp< be nppliesl with advantage; but in others where exten- 
livr arTai- t»Tf .till awaitinc nelnmalioii, which can practically yield no return and 
pay ho revenue until irrirratixl, the enactment of such n linrd nnd fast rule would 
r\*salt cniv in a lu-elef sa. ri(i»>' of the proq*cclive financial rcsonrcc.s of the State. 

31 -j. For these reasons tbo oltiuso which embodied the recom- 
mendation in question wns curUiilcd ; and the profits of thoso improve- 
ments, which consist of tb« roclam.ntion of waste band, or the irrigation 
of land .assessed .at uni rrig.ated rales, are still, in Upper India, exempted 
from an im’roa«o of assessment only for a limited term. 

31.'j. Wo have earofully considered this question in tbo light of the 
grievous misfortunes which have within recent years afflicted Upper India. 
Our enquiries demonstrate that there is a Cold for tbo construction of 
wells, tallies and other artificial me.aiis of irrigation, to which it would 
be difficult to assign a limit. It has also been forcibly brought home to 
us— as it w.as to the Commission of 1880— that the present terms on 
which th(?sc loans arc oficred do not attract tbo owners of land to 
make more than a partial use of tbo opportunities held out to them. 
We arc convinced that nothing short of a permanent exemption will 
fitimulate the owners of land to that full activity, which is on eveiy 
ground so greatly to be desired. 
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inO. Altli'iJiijh th<' nili'i in thl' fvrc j;t’ri*Ta!ly UhiTAl, '.'Jin*** 

tijinif mny al*)-) la* «lon« to »i{trm«Iat<- impruV'i-iri'nt i hy a rn »n* carrfal 
nflju-itinmil of tin* jinym<-iit of to th.- time wlicrs t>u* 

bcjjin to acofiio, atrl by Ifni,'lbrnin" thf {K-rjfji.l allowitl for n’p.iyrn>-nt <*f 
the principal. Wc nls-j tbinl' th.at p'Tmi-itiotj .‘.h'diM be •rivi.n to 
Govenmjentn to •i’jb-titut>! for n’overy of lh<* principal the i.oi|f</ti- 
tion of a jx.'rni.mcnt ohnr^f on the laiul irriirntc*! from tlic well, 

32"). In the course of a llv*iolntion of th« llomhay Govcrnnif-nt <latc<l 
25th July 1 SSI, justifying' tin* policy of ohanririir an incnwisl n-venno on 
land ■which imscssed the advantage of suh-s »il water, it was .‘.tat^sl that 
the cultivator would he 'Stimulated to utilize the 5 mh-?oil water by this 
method of asscjismcnt." The evidence that we have taketi indicates 
that this hope lias not hern realized. Indeed, this mclho<l of as'-avrnent 
has apparently created nmch diss;itisfnction in Gujamt. It was pointed 
out that tho incidonco of a " svaf er ndvnnt.a'»o " rate Is \inctpial and unfair ; 
for svhilo the rich and Inr'f.j land holders can construct wells and r.'oiup 
themselves, the poor cultivator, with n. small holdiui,' and without c.apital 
to construct a svell, must pay tho rale svithout hope of recoupment. It 
was said, moreover, that the holdings of cullivatoi-s even svhen they arc 
not poor and urinhic to huild svolls, frcquonfly consist of patches of land 
ritualcd in 7nany “fields,” widely HC.atterod over tho villnijc, and that it 
could not possibly pay to construct a svcll for any ono patch. In these 
cases it is urged that a “ irnlcr adrautage " rate is n mere additha to 
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tlife assessment' 'tritli no fair justification. These objections to a “ watci' 
advantag^e rate seem to us to be ■verj' 'W’eisjhty, and wc arc unable, in 
the face of the results, to reconcile its existence with the liberal policy 
.of the Bombay Government iu foregoing all addition'll assessment on 
account of wells constructed by private enteiprise. 

321. The reclamation of waste land is of less importance froui the 
protective point of view than the extension of iiTigation, but wo consider 
■that this also is a factor of protection. We recommend that in the ease 
of reclamation, exemption should be granted for the term of the current 
•settlement, or for the term of fifteen years, whichever' last -expires ; and 
that in the succeeding settlement, or for the remainder of the succeed- 
ing settlement, assessment at half rates should bo allowed. 

322. Our recommendations, apply \rith equal, if not greater, force 
to improvements made directly by private capital. Such improvements 
-are apt to escape notice in the absence of a proper system of registration ; 
and no effort should be spared to make the rules, for concessions to 
improvements made from private capital, and for their registration, 
widely known. 

323. The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of ISSl) lias been to 
some extent more successful than the sister Act. But there is one gi-eat 
objection to the present system — ^that the relief does not reach the 
cultivators, who are most in need of it. The conditions of security 
are strict, and the desire of subordinate officials to avoid all risk 
of loss in collection is strong. The result is that these loans in 
ordinary times reach only the more substantial and solvent cultiv- 
ators, who are the least in need of them. The cultivator who is 
struggling in deep waters cannot hope to jJrofit by a /ojeWadvance. 
He is in debt because he is poor ; and his poverty prevents him from 
obtaining the means of escape from debt. We recognize that it is 
impossible to roach by loans of public money the lowest strata of agri- 

■ cultural society ; some security at least must be required. Hut we .Tre of 
opinion that more may be done by a development of joint iJcrsonal secur. 
ity. One of the three great objects of Act XII of ISSi w.is to “ ])rov5de 
for loans being made to village communities or other associated agricul- 
turists, ” and to the principle of joint rcsponsil)ility we look for a largo 
extension of these loans. We have already noted that this principle wa'< 

■ applied 'with great success in the Central Provinces during the recent 
famine, and it is not, we think, too much to hope that a .'jystom ^\ hich 
was so far successful on one occasion may be generally utilized to e.vtend 
the beneficent range of these advances to deserving but poverty-strickca. 

. cultivators. Before this can be done, however, there must be a revision 
of such existing rules as lay stress on the need for the security of real 
jiroperty and the desirability of limiting the advances, that can be made, 
to those whose rights in their holdings can be brought to snmmaiy 
sale— an instance, surely, of the manner in which the object of the rule-; 
is lost sight of in their application. It is sjcarccly necessary to rcin.ark 
that the reasons for reducing the rate of intere-t are jiatiicularh cog.'f;* 

in the case of loans rmder this Act. 

32-1. We behevo that, if our recommendations on both th 'se .U't-; 
are adopted, one step will have been taken tow.ards t’nc s-jlutioa of a 

27 
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great problem. In the debate on Apt XIX of 18S3 it was 'remarked that 
“tbe Northern India Taqdvl Act .requires for its application in each 
case but little preliminary enquiry,” and the need for enquiry decreases 
as the system of records improres. Some help may be obtained from 
non-official agency, and some of, the stiffness and the slowness of the 
present machinery may be removed. Hard and fast rules limiting the 
discretion of Collectors, as to the classes to be relieved and as to the 
extent of the relief, are inconsistent with the policy that we advocate. 
It is a good i-ule, and has worked well in practice, to authorize Deputy 
Commissioners, and Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, to dis- 
tribute agricultural loans on tour after enquiry on the spot. TVo strongly 
recommend the adoption of this rule, wherever it -is not . at present in 
force. It is peculiarly suited to advances on a ioint bond, wliich it 
is also calculated generally to popularize.! And it is to the principles 
of the ioint bonl and. personal security that we look in the futvne for 
the greatest benefit from these loans. . . 


Section yi.— Indebtedness in the Bombay Bresnleticy. 

325. Our instructions permit us to record “ any recommendations 
or opinions which it is thought may be of use .* • in anticipation * * 
of future famines.” Nothing can bo more Juseful in anticipation of famine 
than improvements in the material condition of the cultivators, whereby 
they may be enabled to withstand tho pressure of liaitl times; and 
nothing more impedes such improvercicnts than an ligraiaan system, 
midcr which the cultivators fail to reap tlie full fruits of thoir industry 
and arc kept in a state of indebtcdnc'jss. We fear thattho system 
at present prevailing in Bombay has these unhappy effects, and wo 
therefore consider it desirable to draw attention to tho , question 
here. 

326. Tho indebtedness . of the Bombay. has for many years 
engaged tho earnest attention of the -Supreme and Provincial Govoni- 
ments. "We agree with the analysis of tho causics of such indebtedness 
made by tho Deccan Riots Commission ; but we desire to call special 
attention to the agrarian system introduced by the Survey Settlement 
as an accentuating cause • of indebtedness, and more especially to the 
unrestricted right of the cultivators to transfer their holdings, which 
the SiUTcy Settlement recognized. A brief exposition of the lead- 
ing features of this agrarian system is necessary to explain our 
meaning. 

327. The salient features of the ^stem are faj tho creation of a 
territorial unit of kind revenue assessment, wliich is called “ tho field ” ; 
(h) tho assessment of land revenue on each " field ” independently, each 
thus becoming a separate holding; ^7?^ the rccognition of tlie recorded 
occupant of *' tho field ” as possessing complete proprictaiy rights over 
it, subject only to the payment of the revenue or tax assessed on it ; and 
(d ) tho punctual recovery of the land tax from ihe recorded occupant 
in bad years as in good. 

32S. Tho system was devised for small cnltivafors ; there was no 
intention to create largo holdings. “ There would seem,” wrote Captain 
'iVingatc, one of the authors of the system, “ to be few grounds for 
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autidipaiing (ho establishment of'woalthy 'agriciiltiirists cultivating 
largo farms under any circuinstancos in India. Oiu- measures have to' 
be framed for tlio class of small farmers who now prevail universallv.” 
Accowlingly tho “ (ieltl " was designed to contain “ the extent of laud 
capable of being cultivated by a pair of bullocks.” This was the 
theory : Imt (he facts of existing holdings and their boimdaries were 
accepted and fitted, as best might be, into tho now scheme. 

829, Tho recorded occupier of each “field” under the Survey 
Settlement became the recognized onmor, subject to the payment of a 
moderate land tax. His rights as owner wore, says Captain 'Wingate, 
“absolutely free from all conditions except tbo simple one of dis* 
clijiiging the Govcrniiicut tax.” But this condition was to be rigidly 
enforced. In the discussions which preceded the adoption of the prin 
ciplcs of tho “Joint Kcpoi't,” wliich is the basis of the Bombay Bevenue 
system, the advantages of clastioityin tho collection of the laud tax did 
not escape notice.* But, novortliolcss, a leading principle of the Reve- 
nue System, as finally established, was that, in view of the moderation 
of the assessment, suflicient elasticity was given by making the 
assessment of each “field” separate, and by giving the registered 
occcip.'int complete power of transfer or relinquishment over bis “field.” 

330. A strong tenure of (bis sort held at a low assessment was a 
very valuable property ; and it is easy to see now that it would have been 
wise to have kept a vigilant watch over tho use which an ignorant and 
unthrifty peasantiy was making of it. But the authors of the system 
held that tho best way “ to excite the cultivator to independence and 
to create agricultural capital ” was “to exempt him as much as possible 
from the pupilage to, and surreillance of, Government officers.” 
There was, it was said, “ an obvious advantage to get land out of the 
Iiands of tho cultivators unable to p.ay their way and to transfer it to 
cultivators with more capital. • • • As the customs and native 
revenue systems of India are adverse to land transfers, it is therefore all 
the more necessary to adopt measures for giving them effect.” Accord- 
ingly it was decided that tlicre should be no interference by Government 
officers with flio people, and that no enquiries should be made regarding 
the financial condition of the cultivators. 

331. Tlius things were loft to take their own course ; and' the result 
was— as invariably happens when an ignorant and improvident peasantry 
can dispose without restriction of valuable rights in laud — that the 
cultivators sank deeper into debt, and that their property began to pass 
out of their hands. It must he admitted that the conditions on which, 
under the Revenue System, the cultivators held their lands helped to 
bring this result about. The rigidity of the revenue system forced 
them into debt, while the valuable property which they held made it 


easy to borrow. 

332. This is the state of things to-day, and whUe it remains nnnl- 
tered, indebtedness m tho Bombay Presidency must continue and 
increase. 


ot tirc‘’lIo.»e of CommoiLi'JisaS by LicvitcttiS-Colcncl Sykes, Statistical Eep;rter to the Bombay 
Gorernmeut. 


333. We desire to guard ouTselVes against the supposition that we 
impute want of care or solicitude for the people’s interest to the 
authors of the Bombay revenue system. The authors of -that system 
were men of ability, humanity and zeal for the public good: and 
nothing is fxu’ther from our thoughts than to impugn the excel- 
lence of their intentions. What we wish to point out is that their 
intentions have not been fulfilled. They expected the accumulation of 
agricultural capital ; hut their plans did not promote thrift, nor did 
they conduce to the independence .of the ryot. They looked for the, 
capitalist cultivator ; and we find the saukdr^a serf. 

334. On the extent of the indebtedness of" the Bombay cultivators 
no precise official information, we believe, exists, hut there are materials- 
for a probable estimate. We know that the Deccan B>iots Commission of 
1876 found that “ about one-third of the occupants of Government la-nil 
are embarrassed with debc ; that their debts average about 18 times their 
assessment ; and that nearly two-thirds of the debt is secured by mort-; 
gage, of the land.” We also know that the money-lender^, in the villages 
visited by the Commission, paid about one-eighth of the whole land 
revenue — their property having been acquired within the preceding 
twenty, and for the most part the preceding ten, years — while it was 
notorious that the private transfers of land were, in most cases, not 
recorded. The Commission of 1891 found that, within the preceding 
eight years, land paying 10 per cent, of the revenue, in the districts 
which they visited, had been sold, two-fifths going to money-lenders ; 
while lands paying 17| per cent, of • the revenue had been mortgaged, 
four-sevenths going to the satikdrs. . In his ' evidence before us the 
Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government said that 28 per cent, of 
the land in Broach had passed into the possession of the money-lending 
.classes ; and from a report of the Collector of Ahmedahad it appears 
that in his district expropriation of the old owners has also made 
considerable way. -Taking all these statements into account, and 
comparing them uith the evidence we have recorded, we think it 
probable that at least one-fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay 
•Presidency have lost possession of their lands ; that less than a fifth 
are free from debt ; and that the remainder are indebted to a greater 
or less extent. 

335. - It is unnecessary to retrace here the efforts which since 1876 
have been made to remedy this lamentable state of tilings. Commissions 
thave sat .ithI reported ; Acts of the Legislature . have been passed and 
amended ; executive action of various sorts has been taken. But, of all, 
the result has been disappointment. Comparing the statistics of sales and- 
mortgages in the four- districts to which the Belief Acts have applied with 
the corresponding figures in non- Act districts, and weighing the evid- 
ence of the witnesses on the point, we form the conclusion that these 
Acts have done hut little substantial good. Indeed, there is positively 
room for holding — and statistics show — ^that transfers of property, both 
by sale and mortgage, have become more frequent in districts to which 
the Belief Acts apply. We therefore think that the time for palliative 
measures has passed, and that the hour has come for recognizing facts 
as they exist, and^for applying those measures which the facts demand, no 
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'n\att<’r l»o\v imwclcomo may bo liie disillnsionmoiit that they may 
bring. 

JVJO. The enUivatorp, ttIiosb names arc recorded, may, for the 
purpose in band, be divide! into three classes; (I) those who have 
completely lost their lands ; (21 those who have only mort;a"ed their 
rights; and (It) those who arc free from debt. AYe arc only concerned 
with the, first and seeond classes. 

nil7. It is a curious, hut. common, practice in Bombay for the 
money-lender o.vner to mnint.ain the name of a cultivator of the first 
class on the vIUa' 4 :e iwijirietary regi.ster and to keep his own name off it. 
The, motive for snob action is suggested in para<.rraplis 70 and 77 of the 
Beport. of the Deccan Hints Commission, M'hich also ineidontally explain 
why stich a largo portion of the land revoime in the Bombay Presidency 
is paid by money- lendei's ; — 

Invtnr.ci's of ttw’ loilcmje.ion of morljia^e arc almost unknown ; a mortgage is 
cuniv.ilrnl Oi a tnnelcr of tin* ryi).** tillo, his interest in the mortgaged land, where, 
as is tistwl. hi* n'main« «jk>u it a« cultivating for the mortg.ageo, being that of a tenant 
at a nek rent. • * The r<r..fV land is often more vnluaWo as s.'cnrity to the 

than ii i*» as an oalinary investment to a pureha'ser ; for, through the great 
relnrtanoi' of the r^of to sever all connection with his land, the tmikdr is ahio to exact 
nmtv than tin* or.linary rent, and. he*-idc<, the land is not tlic only rccurity which the 
titnldr holds; the law give*, him eimmmd not only over the debtor’s movable property, 
but over hi* latiour and the laltour of his family. 

fills. Now, we urge that the mnintenauco of the old owner’s name 
on the regj.sler has inconvenient results in many directions. Tho first of 
these is that th«t rogistir is not a roc wd of .actual tacts as it should ho ; 
and from this it folio vs Ihtt ihc donand f tr the Ian I roromio is made 
upon a person who is not act'ially responsible for tho payment of it; 
that an oppartuaity is, thus, given for the exorcise by untrustworthy sub- 
or.linat‘,* o liciils of powers which arc susoopfihlc of great abuse ; that 
the capitalist owner is oxeiuptod from directly hearing those responsi- 
bilities which tho posscssioa of property should impose; and that the 
Government is prevontjd from protecting tho actual cultivator, Le., 
the expropriated owner, by a Tenancy Law. Moreover, tVicro is reason 
for believing that tin refusal to recognize actual facts in this connection 
has positively oontril)ute.l to tlio people’s indshtodneas. It is in evidence 
that the mdriodvi or alien class of mmey-lenclcr, the most exacting of 
all, does not care to stand forth as owner an I oultiv ite the land. Had 
money-lenders of this class been corapeUed to record their names, had the, 
duties of proprlolor.sUip been enforced against them, and had their sub- 
tenants been pretoctod against excessive rack-routing, these monoy-lcudors 
would probably have concluded that laud was a loss desirable investment 
than it has been and is. 

,1!19. Two ways of dealing with this fimt class of cases suggest them- 
selves, for we put aside as Utopian the re-purcliaso of tho old holdings by 
tho Stale. One is to reinstate the old ownei-s by coming to a composi- 
tion with tho de facto owners and by arranging for tho payment of the 
latter’s claims by instalments. Tliis method would, wo gather, he acceijt- 
ahlo to Bombay opinion, and, if a practicable means of enforcing it can he 
devised, it would no doubt ho in every way desirable. But we fear that, 

S8 
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at best, it bolds out but a slerider hope of success. There are no possible 
means by which the de facto owners can be compelled to part with their 
property ; while even a liquidation, based on consent could hardly be 
effected within any measurable period of time. 

34i0. Tailing such a scheme, one practicable method of dealing with 
this class of cases seems to us to be to recognize the facts, to record the 
money-lenders for what they are, viz.^ the OTOers of the land which has 
passed away from the tenants and to protect the-latter from rack-renting 
by a suitable Tenancy Act. There .is universal agreement that the 
expropriated owner has, as a rule, sunk to the condition of a mere serf, 
tilling the land and making over the, produce, to the owner. In good 
years he has noth^ to hope for except a bare subsistence ; in bad, years, 
like last year, he falls back On. public charity. ■ 

341. In regard to the cultivators of the second class who afe'as yet 

the owners of their holdings, and in respect of whom the 'money-lender is 
still merely a mortgagee, the situation is different. The problem is hbw 
to preserve to the ryots their fights in their holdings, which 'are fast 
slipping from their gmsp. Here the fern edial 'measures ealled;for are of 
a legislative .as well ' as of an. exeoutiv e charaeter. The executive 
measures are the introduction of elasticity in the collection of the 
Government demand, and its corollary, the improvement in the system 
of land records. The legislative measures, are concerned, first, with 
enabling the tenantry to com pound for their existing debts, and, next 
with limiting their power of incurring fresh debts -or, -in other words 
imposing limitations on the transfer of their property in the future. We 
will deal with the legislative remedies first, and then express our views 
upon the administrative question. .. . . 

342. We propose the- following legislative" measures, and we note 

that the probability - of lasting success will be greatly strengthened if 
Mutual -Credit' Associations take joot and flourish in the country; In 
the first place, power should be given by statute for the foUowirig or some 
similar procedure . . • , ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' (1) The account between debtor and creditor should be invest- 
■ igated, and a fair sum should be fixed,- to be paid by the 
former to' the latter in liqiiidation of the debt. 

(2) The average produce of the holding should be ascertained, 
and its money, value should be expressed in cash. 

« (3) The surplus produce, after providing for the subsistence of the 

cultivator and his" family and 'the necessities of cultivation, 
' should be appropriated to the payment of debt, provided 
‘ that such "appropriation ' shall not be continued after the 
lapse of a term of year^ 

(4) In substitutioU for (1), (2) and (3) the holding should be 
made over," at the land tax assessed, to the creditor in 
usufructuary mortgage for a term of years. 

In either case the holding should be declared free of debt -at the end 
of 'the ■term. We have ascertained .that a procedure similar to this -is 
followed in Rajputana. 
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8 Iji the second place, \vc f,hiuk that legislation with the object 
of wstricting the transferability of land* should bo \indortakon in 
Jlonihay, and \vc might refer to the legislation lately caiTicd through in 
the Punjab, as indicating how* this object can be ctTccted. Othoririso we 
fear that, as the Commissioner of the Central Division said in 1S82, “the 
number of non-cultivating occtipants will continuo to largely increase, 
and our moderate survey rates, which arc intended to benefit the 
cultivators, will only benefit land speculators, who will, as occupants, 
pay the low rates to (jovernmont and grind down their sub-tenants 
under a hideous system of rack-renting.” 

311. Coming next to the cxcoutivc measures, we need not again 
refer to the question of elasticity in the collection of the land revenue, 
but a few wortls are nocossary as to improvements in the Laud Records 
system which are essential to the proper introduction of it. These 
improvements consist, chiefly in the better organization of the Land 
Ik'conls staff; in the mapping and registration of every plot contained 
in the " field in the maintenance of a correct map by the village account- 
ant; and in the due rcgi«t rat ion in the village records of all particulars 
rt'ganling ownership, encumbrances and cultivating rights. 

3tr». We wore tmfavourably impressed by the insuilicicnt control, 
which, tutder the llombay system, is exercised over the village accountant, 
ami with the waste of strenyth involved in employing one sot of officials in 
dealing with the land revenue and a difl'erent set in dealing with agricul- 
tural statistics. The experience of other provinces shows that both func- 
tions are best and tttost economically discharged by one properly graded 
.«.tatr of village accottnfants, circle superintendents (or kCutingos) and 
district superintendents (supervisor kauilugoit), working under the Col- 
lector. It is only by consolbbting the t wo staffs in this tvay that the 
necessary cojitrol ran bo established over the village accountant. 

310. Above all, there should be a real rcconl of all proprietary 
rights in land, and to this end registration of title in tbo Aullage register 
should be enforced. At jircscnt (here is no precise information as to the 
actual ownership f)f the land, and the entries in the village papers 
arc often at variance m'tb (Ite facts. The result is that, when the 
revenue falls due, and (ho actual cultivator, who is not the owner, 
protests that lie is not responsible, the local officials are reduced to a 
shrewd guess as to who the responsible party may be. This throws an 
enormous power into the hands of the village accountant, a subordinate 
official, who, in every province, requires to be kept under strict centre}. 

317. Wo advise that no time ho lost in giving effect to the 
reforms which we have suggested above. 


Section* VII . — jlgricuUwal Decelopment. 

818. The last topic in connection with protective policy, on which 
we desire to remark, is Agrioultxiral Dovolopment ; and under this head 
we include irrigation, and tho expansion of the Provincial Agricultural 
Departments, as well as improvement in agrioultural processes. 

310. The aspects of the famine problem, which, in the opinion of 
the Commission of 1880, called most rngontly for attention, were the 

• Mr. N'Wtnl»on l* iiiiablo to jniii In UiP *nFpp>tion iTBtU in t]ii> pa'bgropb, ns be it nunilliiic 
4e£nitlve1y to praoouiice on ibc nilviinbitity of rntrietinF tranifer* of Unil. 
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353. Wo are, indeed, for from tMnking tliit the Indian cultivator is 
ignorant of agriculture; in the more practice of cultivation Agrioultm’al 
Departments have probably much to learn from the cultivator. But 
in the utilization of his hereditary skill, in economy of the means of 
production, and in the practice of organized self-help the Indian 
cultivator is generally ignorant and backward. It is in correcting 
these deficiencies that Agricultural Departments vriU find their richest 
fields of labour. Without pretending to exhaust the number of sub- 
jects on wliich these departments may usefully employ themselves, 
we may mention the following ; improved agricultural teaching to the 
better classes ; the promotion of AIntual Associations ; agricultural 
research and experiments; enquiries regarding tillage and manure; 
the investigation of crop diseases and their remedies ; the provision of 
improved seed; the experimental introduction of new staples; the 
improvement of cattle breeding ; the investigation of cattle diseases ; and 
the development of the fodder supply.' To some of these subjeets more 
or less attention has, we know, been already given, but they all claim 
greater and more systematic attention. To this end the employment 
of a stronger expert staff in every province is necessary. The steady 
application to agricultural problems of expert research is the crying 
necessity of the time. 


CoxcnusiON. 

334. These hopes for the future are the seal of the past. In our 
opinion their complete and lasting fruition depends no less on success 
in evolving the spirit of self-help and thrift among the people than 
on securing their crops from droi^ht. For security of the harvests 
only postpones the pressure of the population on the soil ; it is prudence 
and knowledge and the practice of thrift alone which will relieve it. 
But pending the effective growth of these qualities there wDl, we 
believe, be great protection for the people in the adoption of the 
recommendations which we have now made. They are the outcome 
of a careful study of past experience and of the incidents of the last 
famine. Dike other famines it had its successes and its failures, which 
convey lessons of encouragement and warning. But through all one 
fact stands out very clearly — ^that almost every responsible officer did 
his best There has r^ rely been so great a call on the officers of 
Government, European and Native, for devotion in the service of 
humanity ; and there has never been a readier response to the caU. 

A. P. MACDONNELL. 

F. A. NICHOLSON. 

J. A. BOUEDILLON. 

STAM SUNDAE LAD. 
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